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ZAITUN RESEARCHES. 
By Gro. PHILttps, F. R. G. 8. 
PART V. 

WHOEVER has read what Marco Polo says of Fookien, cannot but 

have noticed the close proximity (mentioned in all the texts) of 
Fuju or Cangiu to Zaitun, which proximity must I think, relate to 
cities not very far distant from each other, and which appear intimate- 
ly connected by their mutual interest in foreign commerce, 

Col. Yule’s version says:—This city [Fuju] is, as I must tell 
you, in the vicinity of the occan of Zayron.” 

Pauthiex says of it:—‘Pres de ceste cité [Fuguy] est li pors de 
Kayteu qui entre en la mer oceanne.”’ 

Ramusio says of it:— This river [of Cangiu or Fuju] discharges 
itself into the sea at-no great distance from the port called Zaitun.” 

There is here perfect harmony in all the texts, regarding the 
nearness of Fuju or Cangiu to Zaitun. 

If we contend that Fuju represents Foochow, and Zaitun repre- 
sents Chtiianchow, this matter of near neighbourhood is irreconcilable; 
for as I mentioned in a former paper, Foochow is over two hundred 
miles distant from Ch‘iianchow by water, and many important maritime 
cities and places intervene between it and Ch‘iianchow. The matter 
becomes quite consistent with the facts stated in the various texts, if 
we take Ch‘iianchow as representing Fuju, and Changchow as repre- 
senting Zaitun; for these cities are in close proximity to each other, 
and there is no maritime city or town between them of any impor- 
tance; also the ocean port of Zaitun of Ramusio and Pauthier answers 
well to facts. 

Is Marco Polo’s language capable of any other interpretation ? 

Regarding foreign trade and foreign ships met with at Fuju, Col. 
Yule in his second edition of Marco Polo says :—‘‘the words of the 
Geog. Text, which we have followed, do not (as I now see), necessarily 
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involve any foreign trade at Fuchau, the impression of which has been 
derived mainly from Ramusio’s text. They appear to imply no more 
than that, through the vicinity of Zayton, there was a great influx of 
Indian wares, which were brought on from the great port by vessels 
(it may be local junks) ascending the river Min.” 

The following is the quotation from the Geographical text :—‘“Il 
hi se fait grant mercandies de perles e d’autres pieres presiose, e ce est 
por ce que les nés de Yndie hi vienent maintes con maint merchaant 
ge usent en les ysles de Endie; et encore voz di que ceste ville est prés 
au port de Caiton en la mer Osiane; el illuec vienent maintes nés de 
Indie con maintes mercandies, e puis de cest part vienent les nés por 
le grant flum qe je voz ai dit desoure jusque a la cité de Fugui, et en 
ceste mainere hi vienent chieres cousse de Indie.” 

I will offer no commentary upon Col. Yule’s present view of the 
matter. Those interested in the discussion can judge for themselves 
the force of such words as are translated by Col. Yule himself: ‘“ For 
many ships of India come to these parts bringing many merchants 
who traffic about the Isles of the Indies.” 

With regard to what Col. Yule says about the impression of for- 
eign trade at Fuju being derived mainly from Ramusio’s text, I find 
on examination, that Pauthier’s text conveys as great an idea of for- 
eign trade going on at Fuju as Ramusio’s does; at least so it would 
seem from the following quotation:—‘On fait en ceste cité grand 
quantité de sucre; et si y fait on grans marchandises de perles et de 
pierres. Car pluseurs nefs de Ynde y viennent qui amenent moult de 
chieres marchandises.”’ 

To me it appears that Fuju or Cangiu was resorted to by foreign 
ships. Col. Yule’s version, speaking of Zaitun, says:— At this city 
you must know is the Haven of Zayton, frequented by all the ships of 
India, which bring thither spicery and all other kinds of costly wares. 
It is the port also that is frequented by all the merchants of Manzi, 
for hither is imported the most astonishing quantity of goods and of 
precious stones and pearls, and from this they are distributed all over 
Manzi.” 

It thus appears that there were two ports in Fookien trading 
with foreign countries, viz. the cities of Fuju and Zaitun,* the first 








* Great stress is however laid upon the fact, that T’swanchau, and T’swanchau al- 
most alone, is the port of debarkation mentioned in historical notices of the arrival 
of ships and missions from abroad during Kublai’s reign, and of the departure for 
his foreign expeditions. Some Chinese texts, when speaking of Java for example, 


Bay —B .= 4 IY BR SF fy a B W Fi. “Tt is reached in a month from the 
Ch‘iianchow lu or ‘prefecture.’”” The term Ch‘iianchow lu here employed is ap- 
plicable both to.the city and the district, and applying it to the district, the point 
of debarkation might be Anhai, Amoy harbour and Haitsang, situated on the 
northern part of the estuary leading to Changchow, at which point the Ch’iian- 
chow: prefecture overlaps the Changchow prefeeture. 
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resorted to by foreign merchants, “‘qui amenent moult de chieres mar- 
chandises,” and the second having foreign merchants touching at it, 
and then going on to the first; but the second has this advantage over 
the first, that it is the port also frequented by all the merchants of Manzi. 

On consideration of this question, it appears that the Haven of 
Zayton said to be frequented by all the ships of India was most probably 
the present harbour of Amoy, which is very easy of access, and would— 
owing to its splendid landmark*—be the first port in China steered for, 
not only by the ships bound for Changchow, but also by all ships 
bound for Ch‘iianchow and the northern ports of Wenchow, Kanpu, 
and Shanghai. 

At the harbour of Amoy, ships bound northwards would in all 
probability take in water and provisions. 

In this way there would be, during the summer monsoon, a large 
fleet of foreign vessels from the southern seas, congregated in what is 
now known as Amoy harbour, or what was then the Haven of Zayton; 
which would fully bear out Marco Polo’s assertion, that “it is one of 
the two greatest havens in the world for commerce ;” and Ibu Batuta’s 
statement,—‘“Its port is one of the finest in the world. I saw in it 
about one hundred large junks; small vessels were innumerable.” 

Besides these foreign vessels congregated in the roadstead off the 
port, there would be the native junks trading with northern China 
(Kathay). Some of the junks assembled in the harbour of Amoy 
would from thence pass on to Ch‘iianchow, in the manner Marco Polo 
tells us,—that “from Zayton ships come this way right up to the city 
of Fuju by the river I have told you of; and ’tis in this way that the 
precious wares of India come thither.”’ 

Some of them went on doubtless to Anhai,+ which was in former 
years a great port of foreign trade; while others passed on to Zaitun 
itself, where they were gladly weleomed by many merchants who re- 
sorted thither for the purchase of goods, which they distributed all 
over Manzi. 








* The landmark for making the port of Amoy is the pagoda on the top of Nan-tai-bu 
hill, which may be seen for a long distance at sea. Linschoten in his sailing 
directions says of it:—‘‘The Haven of Chinchon [i. e. Amoy harbour] on the 
Southwest side hath lying above it a very high land, with a stone rocke upon it 
like a pillar (as the Varella on the coast of Champa hath).” Kerr’s Travels, vol. 
ix. p. 481, speaking of Cape Varella says:—‘‘This cape is: called Jentam by the 
Chinese, signifying a chimney in their language, because it has a sharp hummock 
on the top of the hill, much like a chimney on the top of a house.” I make this 


digression as it seems to fix the position of pc A] ne Yen-tung shan mentioned 
in Chinese geographical works, which according to the above extract appears to 
be Cape Varella. 
+ Martini says of it :—‘‘ Lors que je me mis en chemin pour retourner en notre Europe, 
je partis du Fort de Ganhai dans un navire Chinois pour les Isles Philippines: il y 
a beancoup de marchandises & de vaisseaux de la Chine, l’havre estant assez 
commode & assez seur, & ]’ancrage et la rade assez bonne pour les narines.” 
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What is related of the great assemblage of merchants at Zaitun, 
who purchased goods which they distributed all over Manzi, answers 
well to Changchow, and not to Ch‘iianchow. 

The geographical position of Changchow is such, that with its 
splendid inland water communication, goods might with very easy 
land-porterage, readily be sent south-west to all the districts lying be- 
tween it and Canton, and also to the frontiers of Kiangsi. By means 
of the North river there is, with very few hills intervening, water 
communication with the north and north-eastern part of the Fookien 
province, and the upper and lower waters of the Min down to Foo- 
chow itself. 

Thus the position of Changchow, which I consider to be Zaitun, 
is undoubtedly the best point in Fookien for the distribution of goods 
over a large area of southern China, which was called by Marco Polo, 
Manzi. It is this favourable situation for the distribution of goods, 
that gives to Chioh-be on the Changchow river, its importance in our 
day. Chioh-be is near to Haitsang, and was probably the site of Geh- 
kong—Zaitun—the port of Changchow in former years. 

The claims of Ch‘iianchow as a port for the distribution of goods 
are simply nil, to convey them to any distance; owing to the want of 
inland water communication, tedious and costly; but at the same time 
the position of Ch‘iianchow as a port was well chosen; for it would have 
a large population to supply in its own district, and in the neighbour- 
ing districts of je # Yung-chun, A 4% Hwuy-gan and HH 44 Hing- 
hwa. All these districts would have to be supplied by land carriage, 
except those of Hing-hwa, part of which might be supplied by sea. 

There now remains for me to prove, that Changchow and Ch‘iian- 
chow,—not Foochow and Ch‘iianchow,—did engage in foreign trade 
in the way I have described, more especially before and during Mon- 
gol times. 

The arrival of foreign ships in China, and the departure of Chi- 
nese ships from China, appears to have begun about the commencement 
of the Christian era; but this foreign trade was not shared in by Foo- 
kien till many centuries later. Canton in earlier days appears to have 
been the chief port in the south. 

The foreign commerce of Fookien did not sppenentiy begin till 
the ninth or tenth century; and at the outset, all Fookien trading 
junks appear to have been obliged to procure a license for going 
abroad from the Canton authorities ; and on their return voyage théy 
had to report themselves at Canton, under pain and penalty of having 
their ships and cargoes confiscated. Previous to their going abroad, they 
appear to have supplied themselves with foreign articles throughCanton.* 


* Wen hien t'ung kao, keuen lzii, p. 10. 
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The ocean-going junks in Fookien employed in this trade, were 
junks from the Changchow and Ch'iianchow prefectures, as seen by 
the “Annals of the Canton customs,” wherein it appears, that prior 
to 983, Changchow and Ch‘iianchow sea-going junks were allowed to 
take their cargoes of foreign produce purchased abroad, to other dis- 
tricts than their own; but in that year they were ordered by imperial 
decree to take their cargoes of spices and drugs for sale to their own 
particular districts.* This is positive evidence of Changchow and 
Ch‘iianchow sea-going junks resorting to foreign countries for the pur- 
poses of trade prior to Mongol times. I can find no mention of junks 
of this class going abroad from Foochow. I do not think that Foo- 
kien junks went abroad much before this time, nor was Fookien visited 
by foreigners till about the same period.t 

The earliest record of a foreign ship visiting Changchow was in 
986, which came from = 4% #§ San-bo-tsai, the Sarbeza of the Arabs. 

I am inclined to think that Edrisi’s Djankow represents Chang- 
chow, for the following description of it answers better to that city 
than to Ch‘iianchow. ‘“ Djankow—Celle ci est une ville célébre re- 
marquable par l’elegance de ses edifices, la beauté de ses bazars et la 
fertilité de ses jardins et de ses vergers. Ses fruits y sont en abondance. 
On y travaille le verre Chinois, ainsi que toute i d’etoffes de soie, 
et l’on peut s’y procurer tout ce qui se trouve 4 Djansou, laquelle est 
située auprés d’un grand fleuve, qui l’entoure et par lequel on remonte a 
un grand nombre de villes chinoises, comme nous l’avons dit plus haut.” 

Matters went on pretty much in this way through the Sung, and 
continued thus till the Mongol dynasty. During this period the chief 
superintendent of customs resided at Ch‘iianchow ; and it appears, at 
the season when foreign vessels came from the south and native ves- 
sels returned homewards, that the local officials were deputed to collect 
the customs revenue. There is mention in Mongol pee that in 


* The Chinese of which the above is a free translation reads thus : Kk 


at 
fe B+ = A se W IER Rd ba RS 
LT SME ee Mi LO Be 
sci SP Ze fl {% ¥E tn 3 te HE Hi i@- The above quotation is taken from 


the A, pid is ié Yu hae kwan che, “Annals of the Canton customs,” which is 
said to have been found in the Summer Palace near Peking. It is full of curious 
information regarding the foreign commerce of the empire. Mr. A. Frater is the 
fortunate possessor of the book. 

+ Ido not think there is any mention of Zaitun by Arabian writers till the 13th 
century; although Col. Yule, when speaking of the name, says as follows: “the 
corruption (if such it be) must be of very old date, as the city appears to have re- 
ceived its present name in the 7th or 8th century.” Ido not know where the 
learned editor of Marco Polo got his evidence for that statement; for no foreigners 
appear to have resorted to Changchow till the end of the ninth century; and at 
the period Col. Yule speaks of, the entrance of the Changchow river was a large 
moraés, with the country on either side of its banks flooded at high water, nearly 

up to the present city of Changchow; and taking Zaitun as Ch‘iianchow, I can 

find no trace of anything like foreign trade there before the:tenth century. * 
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1285 there was an officer, whose duties were to collect the revenue 
from shipping at the ports of Changchow and Ch‘iianchow, and in ad- 
dition to those duties, he was entrusted with the collection of the salt 
gabel.* 

There must have been ships from foreign countries resorting to 
Changchow at that period; for if not, why should there be an officer 
told off especially to collect shipping dues. 

In close connection with ships of Changchow going to foreign 
countries, is the subject of Changchow traders carrying on trade in 
Java and other places in the Straits. 

In 1454, or some eighty-six years after the Mongols left China, 
there is mention made again of the Chinese foreign-going sailors of 
Changchow; and in the ff JE JR GE Ving yai sheng lun, an account of 
the eunuch Cheng Ho’s expedition to the southern seas in 1416, or 
fifty-eight years after the Mongols, mention is made of Changchow 
men settled at many parts of Java and Sumatra, and—curious to relate 
—at Bantam in 1608. In the early voyages of the English East India 
Company, as found in Kerr’s Collection, vol. viii. page 190, there is a 
description of the commodities found for sale at Bantam in Java; and 
in the long list of articles mentioned as coming from China, the names 
are all given in the Changchow dialect; e.g. “sugar” is called pe. 
tong; ‘“‘sewing gold-thread,” kinoswa; “a bundle” is called chip- 
pau; “coarse porcelain basons,” chopan. Foreign goods, such as 
“broadcloth,” “tin,” and “ivory” appear under the names of foloney, 
sea and ga. 

To this day Java is the favourite resort for Changchow merchants, 
and many of them after an absence of twenty or twenty-five years, 
return to their native distriet with large fortunes. There is a village 
not far from here, where a great number of these returned merchants 
have settled, and which on that account has received the soubriquet 
of Siao Kalapa— Little Bantam,” or Java. The Ch‘iianchow men 
appear to prefer going to trade at Manila, Sulu and Borneo; and on 
two occasions, while walking in the streets of Ch'iianchow, I have 
been accosted by Chinese addressing me in Spanish; while when at 
Changchow a few weeks ago, a Chinaman got quite angry with me 
because I could not understand his Malay, upon the knowledge of 
which he evidently prided himself; for he had previously told the by- 
standers,—I am now going to address the gentleman in the language he 
speaks in his own country;—and on my not understanding him and 
telling him so in Chinese, they were much amused at his discomfi- 
ture. This matter of Changchow Chinese being found settled and 
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trading in Java so shortly after the departure of the Mongols from 
China, and of mention of Changchow traders resorting to spice-growing 
countries prior to the arrival of the Mongols, makes it very probable, 
that the merchants of Zaitun mentioned by Marco Polo as bring- 
ing from Java abundance of gold and spices, were the merchants of 
Changchow.* 

A word upon the Zeiton mentioned by d’ Empoli. ‘ When the 
Portuguese, in the 16th century, recovered China to European know- 
ledge, Zayton was no longer the great haven of foreign trade; but yet 
the old name was not extinct among the mariners of Western Asia. 
Giovanni d’Empoli, in 1515, writing about China from Cochin, says: 
‘Ships carry spices thither from these parts. Every year there go 
thither from Sumatra 60,000 cantars of pepper, and 15,000 or 20,000 
from Cochin and Malabar, worth 15 to 20 ducats a cantar; besides 
ginger (?), mace, nutmegs, incense, aloes, velvet, European gold-wire, 
coral, woollens, &c. The Grand Can is the King of China, and he 
dwells at Zerron. Giovanni hoped to get to Zeiton before he died.” 

This notice of d’Empoli is said to be the most modern allusion to 
Zaitun, but this Zaitun would seem to point to Gehkong the port of 
Changchow, which at the time in question was the great focus of the 
Fookien foreign trade; and it seems not impossible, if d’Empoli had 
started for Zaitun, he would have found Changchow, just as Father 
Goez in searching for Kathay found China. 

I have already mentioned how Mascarenhas in 1519, was taken 
to Changchow by the Chinese traders of the Straits. 

There now remains to see, if any of the names of the officials who 
held office at Zaitun in Mongol times can be traced in the Chinese 
annals, 

Rashid-uddin says (see Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii. p. 221) “Zai- 
tun is a great shipping port, and the commandant there is Bohéuddin 
Kandari.” The first Mongol governor of Changchow was named 
2 HE Yao-hu-nan, which according to the Changchow pronunciation 
would be Boh-hut-nan. I consulted Dr. Douglas upon the subject of 
this name, and received from him the following interesting reply :—“‘As 
to ‘Bohauddin,’ I think % 7 #€ quite as near as could possibly be ex- 
pected. The Changchow sound is nearer than your writer gave, namely 
Boeh-hut-lan. The o is accented, while the e is very slightly sounded, so 
that it approximates to Boh, which is actually the sound in some 
parts, e. g. An-koi. Then the final ¢ of hut agrees wonderfully with 
the d—nothing could be better. And /an is much nearer din than seems 
at first sight, for the 7in Amoy and Changchow has a strong sound 


* Mention of Changchow emigrants settled in Java will be found in Mr. Mayers’ inte- 
resting paper in the China Review, vol. iv. p. 176, and Mr, Groeneveldt’s Notes on 
the Malay Archipelago, p. 47. 
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of d in it; so much so, that generally a word beginning with / is 
chosen by Chinamen to represent our @, e. g. Mr. Doty was called 
Lo-ti; and when they try to say ‘Doctor,’ they make it Lok-to. So in 
fine it is proved, that Rashid’s governor of Zaitun was governor of 
Changechow. None of the Chinchew names have the least resem- 
blance, while the Changchow is much more like the sound than could 
have well been expected.” 

It seems to me to be very probable that this Yao-hu-nan, or as it 
was perhaps written BE 7% jf Yao-hu-i'an, is the same personage as 
Rashid’s Bohauddin ; more especially as the time he held office would 
agree with the time that Rashid wrote of Zaitun. 

There is a Boyen mentioned in the Changchow history, as hold- 
ing the office of governor, but I cannot find anything satisfactory 
about him at present, to warrant me in accepting him as the Boyen 
Fanchan of Rashid or the ( 6 # § Boyen Cha-urh of the Chinese 
annals. All I can say with certainty is, that a Boyen appears in 
the list of the governors of Changchow; but no official high or low 
bearing that name, appears on the list of officials holding office in 
Ch‘iianchow in Mongol times. 

I may remark that the name Boyen was a very common one dur- 
ing the Yuan, and officials of that name bore office in many of the 
cities of Fookien. 

The following officers held the post of governor or Darugachi at 
Chiianchow during Kublai’s time: IQ #f So-tu, & (BE Meih-sheng, BW 
KAR JT Hu-san-mu-ting or 2 AR J Hu-sa-mu-ting, pif ~ Ah- 
sha, Pi} ZS Ah-li-tah, and Fe  Shih-man. 

In closing these researches, I must leave it to others to decide, 
whether I have been justified in endeavouring to disturb the position 
usually ascribed to Zaitun, which at first sight might have appeared 
unwarrantable; but when the whole account of Marco Polo’s descrip- 
tion of Fookien, as described in the three texts I have used to com- 
ment upon, are studied, I do not think I can be accused of fickleness 
of purpose; and indeed were the commentary confined to Ramusio’s 
Italian printed text, the account of Fookien as I have shewn, is easy 
of elucidation, excepting always the matter of distance between certain 
places, which in all the texts appears utterly irreconcilable. 





A MONGOL PRISON. 
LITTLE, stoop-shouldered, one-eyed, stiff-jointed, barefooted, elder- 
ly man, after being treated for some disease of his own, said he had 
come as a deputation from some patients who lived near at ‘hand, and 
who were anxious that I should visit them. On its being suggested, 
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that if the distance was not great, and the patients not severely af- 
flicted, perhaps it would be better for them to come to me, a young 
man sitting by said that they could not come; that the men in question 
were criminals confined in prison, and could not be allowed to come 
out. Of course I agreed to go, and offered to go at once, but that 
would not do for the old man. He must first go back to the prison, 
put on his boots, and escort me over with proper formality. 

He soon came with his boots on, and as we walked towards the 
place, the old man gave a detailed account of himself, his prison, and 
his prisoners. He was there on duty for a month only, and was sub- 
governor. ‘There was a head governor above him, a turnkey under 
him, a couple of soldiers to supply any force or do any fighting that 
might be needed, and six prisoners to be looked after. The head 
governor did not live in the prison; so that keepers and criminals, the 
total of the inmates was ten. 

The two soldiers had gone out visiting, the turnkey had gone to 
buy a candle, he himself was escorting me, and the six prisoners, with 
open doors, had been left to look after themselves! There they were, 
the whole six of them, five lamas and one black man, standing staring 
at us over the low wall that surrounded the “black-house,” as the 
prison is called. The turnkey had not arrived with the candle, and the 
old man was in a dilemma; it was too dark to see inside the house 
without a light, so I suggested that we might sit outside. The old 
man shouted his orders; a commotion -was visible among the six pri- 
soners, and by the time we arrived at the little gate in the low mud 
wall, cushions were spread on the ground outside. All the usual 
formalities of salutation had to be gone through. Though the half of 
them were invalids and suffering more or less, when asked as to the 
state of their bodies, they all replied, as politeness required them to 
do, that they were in perfect health and comfort; and when, also in 
deference to custom, the condition and prosperity of their cattle were 
inquired about, they all hastened to affirm that their cattle were fat 
and flourishing, though the great probability was, that one half of 
them had not a hoof to their name, and that those who owned animals 
had not seen them for months. Salutations over, the prisoners crouch- 
ed in front of the cushions and the patients detailed their afflictions. 
Meantime the turnkey, holding a candle in one hand, and with his 
other steadying a couple of water-buckets that hung from his shoulder, 
came through the low doorway, staggering under the weight of his load. 
The candle was lighted and we adjourned inside. The first thing 
noticeable in the darkness was the candlestick. Candlestick they had 
none; the beer-bottle—which, in a civilized country would probably 
have supplied such a lack—is a scarce article in Mongolia ; but cups 
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and millet abound, so a cup was filled with millet and the candle stuck 
into the centre. Mongols very seldom have candles to burn, but when 
they do find a candle, a cup filled with millet-is a common substitute 
for a candlestick. The next most noticeable thing in the house was 
the turnkey, who still hovered around the newly-lighted candle. The 
sub-governor wanted an eye; the turnkey was minus the nose, and a 
most lugubrious man he looked. His affliction interfered with his 
speech, and the depression in the centre of his face terminated in a 
dark hole, which gave him such a repulsive yet fascinating appearance, 
that it was almost impossible to keep the eye from following him and 
resting on his disfigurement. Next day this turnkey escorted me to 
the prison. He turned out to be a government servant there on duty 
for a month, and so poor that he was glad to get employment at 
anything. This time it was broad daylight, and we surprised the 
inmates playing chess. For a board they had taken down one half of 
a window shutter, and scratched the form of the chess-board on it. 
Proper chess-men they had none, but the black man, being a scribe, 
had written on little flat pieces of wood, camel, mandarin, child, 
and so on,—thus indicating the different kinds of men. With this 
make-shift board and these makesshift men they were playing quite a 
keen game; both players and spectators protested against the positions 
being disturbed, and the chess-board was laid carefully away, that the 
game might be resumed where it was left off. A few minutes later, 
a terrible storm of wind, rain, and hail beat against the front of the 
house. The door was closed. One window had no shutters; the other 
aperture had no window, but shutters only. The one half of the shut- 
ter was under a pile of clothes, keeping them from the damp of the 
kh‘ang; the other was laid away with the game of chess on it; but as 
the storm beat into the room, the clothes were thrown aside, the chess- 
men were swept up, the shutters fixed, and with only one small 
window left, the black-house was true to its name. 

The storm soon passed over, light was re-admitted, and the place 
once more became visible. There was little but bare walls to be seen. 
Two kh*angs, one at each end, without flues, and almost destitute of 
mats; a couple of broken-down-looking fireplaces, a pot, and a couple 
of water buckets comprised nearly the whole of the furniture in the 
place. All the floor, except two or three feet at each side, was wood. 
Near the centre was a trap-door with a little square hole cut in the 
middle. When this door was raised, it disclosed an underground 
room about ten feet deep, eight feet wide, and fifteen or twenty feet 
long, with mud floor, plastered walls, and the flooring of the prison for 
eciling. This room had no furniture and contained nothing of any 
kind. There seemed to be no air-holes or provision for ventilation, 
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except the seams between the boards of the ceiling, and the little hole 
about four or five inches square, in the trap-door. Outside the house 
there was conspicuous from afar a clumsy Chinese ladder. By means 
of this ladder, every night at dark, three of the prisoners were let 
down with their bedding to pass the night in this strong room. It 
was rather hard lines for a criminal even, to pass eight or ten hours of 
the twenty-four in such a damp stagnant hole, which never gets warm 
all the year round. It was summer time then; but the keeper re- 
marked, “In the morning the men come up shivering with cold.” 
One thing the dungeon afforded,—safe keeping for the prisoners. Once 
let down into it and the ladder withdrawn and placed outside the 
house, the three men were in no danger of getting out. The trap-door 
was fastend down firmly ten feet above their heads, and to mine 
themselves out, they would have had to work through the solid earth. 
Experienced breakers of foreign prisons would doubtless have easily 
devised means of escape, but Mongols were safe enough. Three of 
the six were not compelled to sleep in the dungeon, but shared the 
comforts of the upper prison in common with the sub-governor, the 
turnkey, and the two soldiers. The most remarkable thing about the 
prison, was the amount of liberty allowed the prisoners. It seemed to 
be no uncommon thing for the keepers and soldiers to be away at the 
same time; when the prisoners were left at perfect freedom. It is true 
that on these occasions the keepers never went far, and kept continual- 
ly casting glances towards the jail; yet it sounds strange to hear of 
half-a-dozen criminals left to roam at will inside and outside of the 
prison and the prison yard. The great distances and the naked soli- 
tudes of the country doubtless accounted for this. Suppose a prisoner 
ran away, where could he go? If he travelled, his track would not 
be difficult to find; and if he did not travel, where could he lie hid? 
During the night he might get away and baffle pursuit, but more care 
was exercised after dark. Another consideration too, that makes jails 
easy to guard in Mongolia is this, that an escaped prisoner would doom 
himself to perpetual banishment. If he returned home at any time, he 
would be instantly apprehended, and most Mongols would prefer to 
endure two or three years imprisonment, to being compelled to skulk 
for life. The three prisoners that were allowed to sleep in the upper 
prison, had almost completed their term of restraint; a few weeks or 
months more would make them free men; and in these circumstances, 
they would not render themselves liable to fresh punishment by at- 
tempting to escape. The keepers knew this, and were not at all afraid 
to give them plenty of liberty. 

The prison was pleasantly situated on high ground, overlooking 
a valley lively with flocks, herds, tents, and.a couple of large Chinese 
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trading establishments. Close at hand, but round the shoulder of a 
hill, and just out of sight, but within hearing, was a large temple. 
The monotony of prison life was much relieved by the sight of all the 
life and activity in the neighbourhood. People were riding to and 
fro, carts coming and going, flocks pasturing, horse droves conspicuous 
on the hill tops, lamas in state coming to the temple and going off to 
the country on religious business, and government officials conspicuous 
with their buttons. These things the prisoners could see from their 
prison; frequently they stood looking at them over the low mud wall; 
but more frequently still they were to be seen crouching on the ash 
heap in front of the gate. All prisons in Mongolia have not such a 
good prospect. Some of them are built in quiet situations, and have 
a wall about ten feet high round them, which shuts out nearly every- 
thing but the sky. Even then the fate of the inmates is not so hard 
as it might be, because in most cases they are allowed to go outside the 
enclosure. 

But to return to this prison. The last time I visited them, they 
were having a feast. They had clubbed together and bought the head 
and some other parts of an ox slaughtered at the temple hard by, to 
supply rations to ten lamas engaged on the great summer services. 
The tongue they had slit up and hung up to dry. The rest they were 
boiling. The pot was much too small for even the moiety they had 
in hand, but they piled it high above the rim and kept industriously 
turning the raw parts down into the water. The fuel too was bad. 
They had a little argol, but that seemed damp and was utterly insuf- 
ficient; so they had gone out to the hills and pulled up by the roots a 
great quantity of southernwood, and that they used as fuel. The day 
before, it was blooming in all its August freshness and fragrance; now 
it was cast into the furnace, blazing a little and smoking a great deal. 
The Mongols rather like their meat half raw, and on this occasion they 
seemed to be having their taste gratified to the full. When one potful 
was ‘pronounced to be done, the same half shutter that had before acted 
as a chess-board, was now called into requisition as a trencher, and 
covered with huge pieces of steaming meat and bone. With perfect 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, prisoners and keepers gathered round 
and did their best. Knives were ‘scarce’ and the table small, so they 
had to take it in turns; and one poor fellow was poorly that day, and 
had to sit apart and look at his companions feasting. His was a hard 
lot; they had such a feast but seldom; and to think that of all the 
days of the year he should have been sick on that day ! 

On the termination of the last visit, the inmates offered hearty 
thanks for all the attention that had been paid them, and lamented 
that they had not been able to offer the universal token of Mongol 
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hospitality—tea. Wishing to set them at their ease I said I would 
taste their white food, which is the common compromise adopted when 
it is difficult or inconvenient to get tea. The sour, white, milk-cake 
was at once produced, and in addition some butter-baked flour scones 
which had come from the temple hard by. Though suffering as cri- 
minals, the five lamas had not been neglected in the temple ministra- 
tions, but a dole had been sent them as if they had taken actual part 
in the services. 

Prisoners in Mongolia seem to have a good time of it. Perhaps 
they have, but it is not impossible that the modified kind of restraint 
to which they have to submit, proves to them as irksome as the severer 
discipline of other nations proves to more civilized prisoners. 

One of the prisoners, when asked how long he had been there, 
replied with exactness stating the number of days. This showed how 
he felt. Mongols usually state time loosely, such as, more than three 
months,—about a month,—less than a year. This poor fellow was 
exact in his statement. He had been wearying and counting the days 
of his confinement. Our visits, for the time being helped to relieve 
the monotony of their days, but this was only a temporary relief. 

Perhaps most of them are there still, crouching on the ash heap, 
watching the riders as they come and go in the valley, and counting 
the days that must pass before they themselves can again wander at 
their sweet will in the open plains. 

HOINOS. 


— > 


STATISTICS OF THE NINGPO PROTESTANT MISSION. 
STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION. 
THE first agent of this mission at Ningpo was D. J. Macgowan, 
M.D., who opened a hospital there in November, 1843. Leaving 
temporarily in the early part of 1844, he returned with Mrs. Macgowan 
in April, 1845, and reopened his hospital. In June, 1847, he was 
joined by the Rev. E. C. Lord, who still continues his labours there. 





We have to thank the Rev. E. C. Lord, D. D. and the Rev. J. R. 
Goddard, for the following statistics of the mission, furnished in 1875. 

The mission of the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions 
was commenced in China in 1836. 

The Ningpo station of the mission was opened in 1843. 

There have been twenty-five missionaries in all from the com- 
mencement, fifteen of whom have been ladies. 

There are at present four male missionaries—three of whom are 
ordained and one medical—and three ladies. 
The mission has seven chapels. 
There are twelve out-stations. 
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There are seven organized churches. 

There are fourteen native preachers, one of whom is ordained, 
and in pastoral charge. 

Two of the preachers are partly supported by the native church. 

Four students are preparing for the ministry. 

Two colporteurs and three Bible-women are employed. 

The number of adults baptized from the commencement is 551. 

The present church membership is 277, both male and female. 
The contributions of the native Christians amount to about $120. 












STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
This station was first occupied by D. B. M’Cartee, M. D. who 

arrived on June 20th, 1844; and has worked there with intervals of 

absence, till within a few years past. On November 6th, he was joined 

by the Rev. R. Q. and Mrs. Way, who remained till 1859. The Rev. 

W. M. Lowrie came next, in the early part of April, 1845, and was 

killed by pirates in 1847. The Rev. M.S. and Mrs. Culbertson arrived 

with the latter, and removed to Shanghae in 1850. About the end of 

July, Mr. R. Cole arrived with Mrs. Cole, to take charge of the print- 

ing operations, and remained till near the close of 1847, when he left 

the mission. The Rev. A. W. Loomis, who had been working for 

more than a year in the neighbouring island of Chusan, went to 

strengthen the mission, in August, 1846, accompanied by Mrs. Loomis, 

but left for America in 1849. The Rev. J. W. Quarterman arrived 

on March 8th, 1847, and died in 1857. The Rev. J. K. and Mrs. 

Wight arrived in July, 1849, and were transferred to Shanghae in 

1850. The Rev. H. V. V. Rankin arrived with Mrs. Rankin in 

August, 1849; but went to T‘ing-chow in 1863, and died there the 

same year. Mr. M.S. Coulter arrived with Mrs. Coulter, on August “ 

24th, 1849, to take the superintendance of the press; but he died on 

December 12th, 1852. The Rev. 8. N. D. and Mrs. Martin came in 

the summer of 1850, and remained till April, 1858, when he returned 

to America. The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, the brother of the preceding, 

arrived with Mrs. Martin about the same time, and remained till 1860. 

The Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Nevius arrived in March, 1854, and left in 

1861. The Rev. E. B. Inslee arrived with Mrs. Inslee on January 

Ist, 1857, and remained till 1861, when he left the mission. In the 

summer of 1858, Mr. W. Gamble arrived to superintend the printing, 

but left for Shanghae in 1861. The Rev. D. D. and Mrs. Green 

arrived about the end of 1859, and removed to Hangchow in the begin- 

ning of 1865. The Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Danforth arrived with Mr. 

and Mrs. Green, but left for Tingchow in 1861. The Rev. W. T. and 
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Mrs. Morrison arrived in July, 1860; but left for the United States in 
1865, on account of his health. The Rev. 8. Dodd arrived in the 
autumn of 1861, but subsequently settled with Mrs. Dodd at Hangchow. 
The Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Leyenberger arrived on April 10th, 1866, 
and he is still occupied in that sphere of labour. 


We are indebted to the Rev. J. A. Leyenberger for the following 
summary received in 1875. 

The Ningpo station was commenced in 1844. 

From the commencement, there have been altogether twenty-three 
missionaries, nineteen of whom were married. 

There are at present two ordained missionaries and two ladies. 

The mission has fifteen chapels. 

There are fifteen out-stations. 

There are nine organized churches. 

There are fifteen native preachers, seven of whom are ordained 
and have pastoral charges. 

One of the native preachers is entirely supported by the native 
church, and six partly so. 

There are seven students preparing for the ministry. 

At present there are 183 male and 251 female members in church 
fellowship,—or 434 in all. 

The native contributions in 1874, amounted to $322.00. 





Mr. Leyenberger gives the following note in 1875, regarding the 
Medical work of this mission. 

“‘ Medical missionary work was commenced at this station in 1844; 
and a great deal has been done at Ningpo in connection with our 
mission—formerly by D. B. McCartee, M. D. and last year (1874), by 
S. A. Davenport, M. D. I regret to say, no statistics can be given, as 
they have not been preserved. The work has been carried on at the 
cost of the Board of Foreign Missions.” 





For the following notes on the Jtinerancy of the mission given in 
1875, we are indebted to the Rev. J. Butler. 

The native assistants paid from the mission funds engage in this 
work. There was also one paid by the American Bible Society ; but 
he did not prove satisfactory. The journeys are made principally by 
boats; but where there are no watercourses, they are accomplished 
on foot or by sedan chairs. 

Mr. Butler has been through ten of the eleven prefectural cities 
in the province of Chekeang; and to thirty of the district cities. In 
the travelling season, his principal work is itineration among the nine 
out-stations in Sen-poh, and also in the regions beyond. He has made 
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a good many journeys, the longest of which was last spring, in com- 
pany with the Revs. D. N. Lyon and F. Galpin. They travelled 3,020 
le, or a little over a thousand miles. The most distant city reached 
was Lung-tseuen, on the border of Fuhkien province,—1500 /e from 
Ningpo (see Chinese Recorder, vol. vii. p. 8349—the Itinerancy of the 
American Presbyterian missionaries at Hangchow). 





STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S MISSION. 

The following summary of statistics is given on the authority of 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Russell, D.D.—for 1875,—by whom, in conjunction 
with the Rev. R. H. Cobbold, this station was commenced in May, 1848. 

There have been nine ordained missionaries from the commence- 
ment, and one lady missionary. 

There are four ordained missionaries at present on the station, and 
one lady missionary. 

The mission has twenty-two chapels and preaching rooms, eight 
of which are foreign built. 

There are sixteen out-stations. 

There are fourteen organized churches. 

There are seventeen native preachers, one of whom is ordained, 
and fourteen in pastoral charges. 

All the native preachers are partly supported by the native church. 

There are three students in training for the ministry. 

Six Bible-women are employed. 

From the commencement, there have been in all 600 baptisms, 
including adults and children. 

The number at present in church fellowship is 450, including 
male and female. 

The native contributions for 1874 amounted to $180. 





The Rev. A. E. Moule has furnished the following note regarding 
Itinerancy in the mission in 1875. 

“The native catechists and evangelists are engaged in the work, 
and travel by boats, sedan chairs, or on foot. Journeys are undertaken 
in radii from Ningpo of sixty miles as a maximum and five miles as a 
minimum. 


_— 





STATISTICS OF THE UNITED METHODIST FREE-CHURCH MISSION. 

This mission was commenced by the Rev. W. R. Fuller, who 
arrived at Ningpo with Mrs. Fuller in October, 1864. and left the 
mission about 1868. The Rev. J. and Mrs. Mara arrived on September 
2nd, 1865, and returned to England about 1869. The Rev. F. and 
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Mrs. Galpin arrived in 1868, since which he has continued to labour 


there up to February in the present year, when he left for a visit to 
England. 


Mr. Galpin favoured us witli the following statistics of his mission 
in 1875. 

This society began its agency in Ningpo in 18638, being the 
commencement of its work in China. 

From the first there have been four ordained missionaries, three 
of whom have been married. 

There are at present two missionaries, one of whom is married. 

The mission has two chapels. 

There are four out-stations. 

Two churches have been organized. 

There are seven native preachers, three of whom are unpaid. 

Two of the native preachers are partly supported by the native 
church. 

One Bible-woman is employed. 

The numbers baptized from the commencement are 160 adults 
and 30 children—or 190 in all. 

The numbers at present in church fellowship are 72 males and 
40 females—or 112 in all. 

The annual contributions of the native members amount to $60. 





We received the following notes on the Itinerancy of the mission, 
from Mr. Galpin in 1875. 

The missionaries and native preachers all itinerate in turn; travel- 
ling by boats or sedan chairs 

In the vicinity of Ningpo, a few market-towns, villages and 
stations are visited. The chief out-stations are at the district cities of 
$% #% Chin-hae and ® lf Seang-shan. 

In 1872, Mr. Galpin made a journey with Mr. J. Williamson of 
the China Inland Mission, to the prefectural city of J J Choo-chow, 
near the boundary of the Chekeang and Fuhkeen provinces. 

In 1875, Mr. Galpin made the same journey, in company with 
the Revs. J. Butler and D. N. Lyon; but they extended their tour to 
the prefectural city of f JH Keu-chow, and thence eid Hangchow to 
Ningpo (see the Jtinerancy of the American Presbyterian mission- 
aries, supra). 


<-> te 





The General Baptist Missionary Society in England sent two 
missionaries—the Revs. T. H. Hudson and W. Jarrom—to Ning- 
po in 1845, where they arrived towards the end of the year. When 
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these statistics were made out, Mr. Hudson was still at Ningpo, hav- 
ing never quitted his post since his first arrival; but he is since dead. 
We have not received any report of the mission. 











—=——P 





FUNGHWA STATION OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 

The city of Ningpo is one of the out-stations of the China Inland 
Mission, attached to the Shaou-hing station; but as there is a chief 
station of that mission at the district city of 4 44 Funghwa, in the 
prefecture of Ningpo, and forty miles south from that city, this seems 
the proper place to record the statistics we received in 1875, from Mr, 
Geo. Crombie the founder of that station, who still continues to pre- 
side there. 

The station was commenced in May, 1866. 

There have been two missionaries from the commencement, one 
of them married. 

At present there is one missionary, who is married. 

There is one chapel. 

There are six out-stations. 

There are four organized churches. 

There are six native preachers, one of whom is ordained and in 
pastoral charge. 

One of the native preachersis partly supported by the native church. 

The mission has three colporteurs. 

Two Bible-women are employed. 

There have been 68 adults and 17 children baptized since the 
commencement, making 85 baptisms in all. 

The present numbers of church members are 26 male and 33 
female, or 59 in all. 

The native subscriptions amount to $103.60. 





The following notes on the I¢inerancy of the mission were received 
from Mr. Crombie in 1875. 

There being no water communication in this district, Mr. Crombie 
generally travels in a sedan chair, and the native assistants usually 
on foot. 

Mr. Crombie’s longest journey was made in March, 1874, to the 
prefectural city of #§ JH Keu-chow, three hundred and twelve miles 
distant from Ningpo. 

Besides ‘that, visits have been made to the prefectural cities of 
#t JH Hang-chow, #4 St Shaou-hing, fm JH Yen-chow, 4 # Kin- 
hwa, and 4 JH T‘ae-chow, and the district cities of FH BR Foo-yang, 
#a ft Tung-leu, fj $$ Lan-k'e, @ 7 Lung-yew, RF Shing, FH & 
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Sin-chang, K 4 T'eon-ttae, # lj Seang-shan, 2& $f Tsze-k'e, @ Hk 
Yu-yaou, and #¥ jj Seaou-shan. 
The following are the names &c., of the out-stations :— 
Ky'‘i-k‘eo, a townin Funghwa district 15 milesnorth, opened in 1873. 
’O-z, a village m » 20 ,, south-east,,, 1862, 
i ‘Sf Ning-hae, ad. city in T'ae-chow pr. 50 ,, south » 1868. 


K G T'een-t'ae, - 1 87 ,, south-west,, 1878. 
Si-tien, a market town 20 ,, south » 1874. 
Gyiao-bang, a town  - ‘ » ae 


> 


WANCHOW STATION OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 

We may here appropriately introduce the single mission at the 
prefectural sea-port city of 74 J Win-chow on the east coast of Che- 
keang, which was first occupied by Mr. G. Stott in 1867; and he still 
continues his labours there. 





Mr. J. A. Jackson, who is also located at that station, favoured us 
with the following summany of the work in 1875. 

This station was commenced in 1867. 

There have been altogether two married missionaries from the . 
commencement, who still continue there. 

There is one chapel. 

There are three out-stations. 

There is one organized church. 

There are two native preachers, one of whom is partly supported 
by the native church. 

Two colporteurs are employed. 

There have been 19 adult baptisms from the commencement. 

The present numbers of church members are 12 male and 1 female, 
or 13 in all. 

The native contributions amount to $32.00. 





The following notes regarding the Itincrancy, were furnished by 
Mr. Jackson in 1875. 

Besides the missionaries, one native preacher is engaged in this 
service ; and travelling is done by boats and sedan chairs. 

The most important journeys made, have been to Diu-tse, a village 
in the prefecture of T‘ae-chow, and to the prefectural city of Ch*oo- 
chow, distant from Win-chow city ninety-five miles. The following 
cities have also been constantly visited from 1870 to date (1875). The 
prefecturai city of T‘ae-chow, and the district cities of 4} i Seen-keu, 
a i Hwang-yen and — 4 Tac-p‘ing, allin the same prefecture, and 
7 HA Ts‘ing-teen in Ch‘oo-chow prefecture. 
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TueE dialect of Ningpo is a nearer approach to the Mandarin, than 
the more southern ones of Foochow, Amoy, &c. and differs from it 
less perhaps in the idiom than the pronunciation. A large number of 
missionaries have made-themselves familiar with this dialect, but very 
little has yet been published for the benefit of their compatriots. 
The following is the only work we know of bearing on this subject. 

An Anglo-Chinese Vocabulary of the Ningpo Dialect. By Rev. W. 
T. Morrison. Formerly Missionary in Ningpo. Revised and Enlarg- 
ed. Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press. 1876. 





Books written in the dialect are not so rare; for although Ning- 
po has nothing like an adequate supply of Christian literature, yet if 
we except the Mandarin, Shanghae, and Foochow dialects, it has the 
largest colloquial literaturein China. What has been written is almost 
entirely in the Roman character. The following are all that we have 
any knowledge of. 

Sing jah djiin shit. “ New Testament.” Revs. W. A. Russell, W. 
A. P. Martin, H. V. V. Rankin, &c. 8vo. 260 leaves. Ningpo 
1850-1860. Roman character. 

Di-li shit lin ven-koh kwu-kying 3-ti yiu-tin kéng-tsing. ‘ Geo- 
graphy.”’ Rev. W. A. P. Martin. 4 books, pp. 185. Ningpo, 1852, 
Rom. char. 

The first book was reprinted at Ningpo in 1859, in 52 pages, with two large fold- 
ing plates. 

Ih pe Tsiu. “A Cup of Wine.” Rev. F. F. Gough. pp. 12. 
Ningpo, 1852. Rom. char. 

Se-lah teng Hen-nah. “ Sarah and Hannah.” Mrs. Russell. 
pp- 12. Ningpo, 1852. Rom. char. 

Iu hyiao ts. “ Frank Lucas.” D. B. McCartee, M. D. pp. 9. 
Ningpo, 1852. Rom. char. 

Di gyiu du. Ng da-tsiu di-du. Peng-koh, peng-sang, peng-fu, 
Sen-foh di-du, wa-yiu, Sing-kying di-du, lin Di-liveng-teh. “ Atlas and 
Geographical Catechism.” Rev. W. A. P. Martin. Fol. pp. 10, and 
10 large folding maps. Ningpo, 1853. Rom. char. 

Tsing tao Yiw-su u-sen le. “Come to Jesus.” Rev. W. A. 
Russell. pp. 126. Ningpo, 1853. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 80 pages, in 1868. Rom. char. 

Son-fah k'e-tong. ‘“ Arithmetic.” Rev. W. A. P. Martin. 4to. 
pp. 63. Ningpo, 1854. Rom. char. 

te AN A UR Li jing jih tsing. “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Rev. 
R. H. Cobbold. 8vo. pp. 254. Ningpo, 1855. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 149 pages, in 1864. 

Spelling Book in the Ningpo colloquial dialect. Rey. R. H. Cobbold. 

pp. 16. Ningpo. 
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Ah tia ti ng-ts sén-tsiang. “ Dialogue between Henry and his 
father.” Mrs. Russell. pp. 12. Ningpo. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 20 leaves, in 1856. Rom. char. 

Hymn Book. Rey. 8. N. D. Martin. pp. 32. Ningpo, 1855. 
Rom. char. 

Jih tsih yuih le. “ Line upon Line.” Rev. R. H. Cobbold. 2 
vels. pp. 272, 158. Ningpo, 1856, 1857. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 536 pages, in 1868. Rom. char. 

Siao-yiang tseo ts‘d-lu. ‘The Lost Lamb.” Mrs. Jones. pp. 12. 
Ningpo, 1857. Rom. char. 

This was republished in 18 pages, at Shanghae, in 1875. Rom. char. 

Sing-s. “‘ Selection of Psalms.” Rev. W.A. P. Martin. pp. 72. 
Ningpo, 1857. Rom. char. 

Tsen-me s. “ Hymn Book.” pp. 122. Ningpo, 1857. 

Ot we + sh wy B Nying-po ttu-wé ts*u-"bh. “ Primer of the Ningpo 
colloquial Dialect.” Rev. H. V. V. Rankin. pp. 92. Ningpo, 1857. 
Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 79 pages, in 1863, 1868, and 1871. 

Kong ka jih nyi kyiin. “ Twelve Sermons.” Rev. W. A. Russell. 
pp- x, 263. Ningpo, 1858. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted in 150 pages, at London, in 1875. Rom. char. 

HE ly ae BR Sing-sen yiw-ko. “ Zion’s Melodies.”” Rev. E. B. 
Inslee. pp. x, 80. Ningpo, 1858. Chinese and Roman characters. 

Hyjiiing iu yiting veng. ‘ Old Testament History in verse.” Rey. 
S. N. D. Martin. pp. 126. Ningpo, 1858. 

Yin-meo hywing-ts. “ The Mother at Home.” Rev. F. F. Gough. 
pp. 103. Ningpo, 1858. Rom. char. 

T'in lu ts nen. “ Guide to Heaven.” Rev. J. L. Nevius. Ningpo. 
Rom. char. 

A third edition of this in 84 pages, was printed at Shanghae, in 1868. Rom. char. 

Foh-ing tsen di. “ Synopsis Gospel Harmony.” Rey. H. V. V. 
Rankin. pp. 6. Ningpo. Rom. char. 

Iu dong ts‘u hyiao. “ Peep of Day.” Mrs. Nevius. pp. 155. Ningpo, 
1859. Rom. char. 

Ts‘ong shit kyi. “ Genesis.” Rey. H. V. V. Rankin. pp. 89. Ning- 
po. Rom. char. 

Foh-ing dao-li ling-kying veng-teh. ‘ The Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism.” Rev. W. A. P. Martin. pp. 22. Ningpo, 1859. Rom. char. 

This was reprinted at Shanghae, in 38 pages, in 1870. Rom. char. 

Cth yidi gyih kyi. “ Exodus.” Rev. H. V. V. Rankin. pp. 72. 
Ningpo. Rom. char. 

Catechism. Rev. F. F. Gough. Ningpo. Rom. char. 

This is a translation of a short catechism by the Rev. J. Brown of Haddington. 

Tscen-me s. “ Hymn Book.” Rev. H. V. V. Rankin. pp. 155. Ning- 
po. 1860. Rom. char. 
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Cong tao-kao veng teng si-li, ren-tsen, lin kong-we 6 ding-go th-ts‘th 
co-veng. Wa-yiu Da-bih-go s-p‘in teng bih-yiang s-dz, ko-fu, keh-sing. 
“* Book of Common Prayer.” Revs. G. E. Moule, W. A. Russell and 
F. F. Gough. pp. iv, 163. Ningpo, 1860. Rom. char. 

Tsen-me s. ‘‘ Hymn Book.” Revs. 8. N. D. Martin and H. V. V. 
Rankin. 4to pp. 156. Shanghae, 1863. 

$e lis 4 BW Cong taoskao veng. “ Book of common Prayer.” Revs. 
G. E. Moule, W. A. Russell, and F. F. Gough. 8vo. 97 leaves. Ningpo, 
1864. 


This is a version in the Chinese character—with extension—of the Roman 
character edition above noted. 

Kong-ka. “ Sermons on the Gospel.” Rev. A. E. Moule. 2 vols. pp. 
160. Ningpo, 1866. Rom. char. 

These volumes contain 14 sermons, which were first published separately as tracts ; 
and the entire book was reprinted at Shanghae in 1873. 

Liang t‘ah-go siao nying. Kwu-a-ts p‘ong djoh beng-yiu. “ The 
Lighthouse-keeper’s Daughter,” &c., Mrs. A. E. Moule. 12mo. pp. 24. 
London, 1866. Rom. char. 

Vii-be van-ts‘en zi-dzo-ts’ ah si. “ Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion.”” Mrs. A. E. Moule. 8vo. pp. 38. Ningpo, 1866. Rom. char. 

Ah-lah kyiu-citi Yie-su kyi-toh-go-sing-iah shit. “ New Testament.” 
Revs. F. F. Gough and J. H. Taylor. 8vo. pp. 394. London, 1868. 
Rom. char. 

Nying-po t‘u wé tsen mes. “ Ningpo Hymn Book,” 3rd edition. 
Revs. 8. N. D. Martin and H. V. V. Rankin. 8vo. pp. 156. Shanghae, 
1868. Rom. char. 

Gyiiong-nying iah-seh. “ Poor Joseph.” G. Crombie. 24mo. 9 leaves. 
Hangchow, 1868. Rom. char. 

Siao Hyin-li teng gyi-go ti-°6 nying Bu-si. “ Henry and his Bearer.” 
Mrs. McCartee. 8vo. pp. 36. Shanghae, 1868. Rom. char. 

Iu Hyiao-ts. Vu-ts sin tsiang. Eh-pe tsiu. Se-lah teng Hen-nah. 
“ Frank Lucas. Dialogue between a Father and Son. A cup of Wine. 
and Sarah and Hannah.” YD. B. McCartee, M. D., Mrs. Russell, and 
Rev. F. F. Gough. 16mo. pp. 48. Shanghae, 1869. Rom. char. 

Yi-se-ii6. “ Book of Isaiah” Rev. E. C. Lord, D.D. 12mo. pp. 
190. Shanghae, 1870. Rom. char. 

Gyiu-yi tsiao shiii—Ts‘ong-shit kyi. “ Genesis.” Ctih yie-gyih kyi. 
“ Exodus.” Rev. H. V. V. Rankin. 4to. pp. 164. Shanghae, 1871. 
Rom. char. 

Vie-su kyiao veng-teh. “ Christian Catechism.’ Miss Laurence. 
12mo. pp. 25. Shanghae, 1872. Rom. char. 

Ts‘u ‘6h di-li veng-teh. “ Catechism of the Elements of Geography.” 
Rey. J. A. Leyenberger. 8vo. pp. 130. Shanghae, 1873. Rom. char. 
Nying-po kyiao-we 86 yiiong-go t‘u-wé tsen-me s. “ Ningpo Hymn 
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Book.” Revs. 8. N. D. Martin and H. V. V. Rankin. 8vo. pp. 274. 
Shanghae, 1874. Rom. char. 

Ma SE GF Tsen me s. “ Hymn Book.” Revs. J. A.. Leyenberger 
and J. Butler. 8vo. pp. 482. Shanghae, 1874. 

Ah-la kyiu-cii Yice-su kyi-toh-go sing iah shi. “ The New Testa- 
ment.” Rev. E. C. Lord, D.D. 8vo. pp. 412. Shanghae, 1874. Rom. char. 

Jih-tsih yiith le pu-tsoh. “ Lines left out.” Miss Laurence. 8vo. 
pp- 200. Shanghai, 1875. Rom. char. 

Di-li veng-teh. “ Catechism of Geography.” Rev. F. F. Gough. 
8yvo. pp. 112. Shanghai, 1875. Rom. char. 

The Power of Prayer. Rey. J. Butler. 8vo. pp. 70. Shanghai, 
1875. Rom. char. 





THOUGHTS ON THE TERM QUESTION. 
By Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D. 


CONTROVERSY is not to be deprecated in itself, for it is the 
wind that separates the chaff from the wheat. The steel and 
the flint must strike before the light is elicited. No harm should 
result from Christian missionaries comparing notes and presenting 
arguments on any subject. Controversy then is not to be decried ; but 
we must beware of the spirit in which we conduct our discussions. If_ 
anywhere, certainly in discussing the term we are to use for ‘God,”’ 
should we show a Christian temper. We should put off the shoes 
from our feet as we tread on this holy ground, all self-sufficiency, un- 
charitableness, sneering, and unfairness, should be for ever banished 
from the discussion. The moment a man shows these remains of a 
corrupt nature, he shows that however well qualified he may be intel- 
lectually, he is spiritually disqualified for the task he takes upon him- 
self. In fact, sneers and unfairness and exclamation points are 
generally only tricks to cover up a weak point, and only serve to pre- 
judice the calm earnest investigator against, rather than in favor of the 
writer. History shows us that where solemn questions are discussed, 
the odium theologicum is too often evolved, though it is often on the most 
petty points; somehow or other, the momentousness of the subjects 
discussed seems to justify a man’s showing an unsanctified temper on 
the most trivial occasion. 

It is to be hoped that these dangers will be avoided in the renewal 
of the discussion of the “Term” question, which is evidently upon us. 
What we specially need in this discussion are candor and common sense. 
Learning, acuteness and a vigorous pen should be subsidiary to these. 
II. Distinguishing the Question. It seems to me, that much of 
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the difference of opinion that has prevailed, and of the confusion of the 
discussion; have arisen from the fact, that men have failed to dis- 
tinguish clearly that there are ¢:ro questions under discussion. One is, 
What is the most suitable Chinese term to designate the Supreme Being ? 
The other is different and should be always kept distinct, viz. What 
is the best Chinese term by which to translate QZ (elohim) and 
Oeor, Beot (theos, theoi) in the Bible? Of course these two questions 
are intimately connected, and to some extent run into each other; yet 
for the sake of clearness and candor of discussion they should be kept 
separate. For the appellation of the Supreme Being we need a singular 
term. In the midst of polytheism, the more intensely singular our 
term is, the more do we call attention to the fact of the unity of God. 
To translate elohim and §eor, we need a term that is at least susceptible 
of a plural; for these words are often used in the plural, and are ap- 
plied to false or imaginary deities, as well as to the true God. 

III. The Designation of the Supreme Being. God cannot be 
defined. The nearest approach to a definition we find in the Scriptures 
are the expressions ‘God is a spirit,” “God is love.” Our only way 
to find an appellation is to emphasise some one of His attributes. 
This however gives a very imperfect conception of His essence, and we 
see sometimes one attribute and sometimes another appropriated to 
designate Him. Sometimes it is His goodness, as in the French ex- 
pression /e bon Dieu, and perhaps our English word God.* “The name 
of the Supreme Being appears usually to have reference to His supre- 
macy or power. (Webster) 

The Chinese have a word for a superiorBeing [¥}(Shang-ti) which 
(putting aside etymological niceties and subtleties) we may best translate 
“the Lord.” Many scholars and probably most of the native Chris- 
tians think that this Shang-ti of the Chinese classics is identical with 
Jehovah of the Bible ; if this can be clearly shown, (and the onus 
probandi lies with those who assert it), we have good reason to use this 
term as an appellation of the Deity. Many others are not satisfied 
that the terms ever did refer to the same thing, and find an insuperable 
objection, in the fact that they are now the titles of deities in the Chi- 
nese pantheon ( Yuh-hwang and Peh-ti), and will be understood of such 
if used in our books and chapels. 

That the term is in itself an eminently suitable one, must be 
admitted. We find the same idea of rulership,—lordship,—sove- 
reignty—in the Hebrew "JTN (Adonai), the Greek Kuptog (Kurios) and 
our “the Lord.” This idea has in its favor also the consensus of most 





* In Saxon “God” and “good” are written alike. Some however derive our English 
word from Persic goda, “lord,” or Sanscrit guth, “mysterious one.” Vid. Webs- 
ter,—Ogilvie, sub voc. 
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of those who have attempted to express the idea of God in Chinese in 
other ways than by translations of the Bible. The Mohammedans use 
WR = (Chin-chii), “True Lord,” and the Roman Catholics after much 
controversy settled on FE =E (Tien-chii), “ Heavenly Lord.” When 
we add to this the fact, that in most languages the name for the Su- 
preme Being is expressive of His power and lordship, we can easily 
understand why many missionaries insist so strongly on the term Shang- 
ti as the best that can be found in the Chinese language, to use for 
“God.” It certainly has strong claims to be used as a designation of 
the Supreme Being. 

IV. The translation of elohim and theos. When we come to 
translate the Bible, we find our need of something more than a term 
suitable as an appellation of God. We need a generic term; for both 
elohim and theos are used in the plural, and used as including other 
objects of worship than the Supreme Being. A new question here 
opens out before us, viz. “‘ What Chinese word shail we use to express 
deities, whether true or false, imaginary or real ?”’ 

Few, scarcely excepting the most extreme partisans on the Shang- 
ti side, will deny that ji (shin) is the word which the Chinese employ 
to denote this idea. Can this generic term be used with individual 
reference. We have seen above that one way in which men have ex- 
pressed their idea of God is to emphasize some one attribute and call 
Him “the Great One,” “the Good One,” &e.; another way is to take 
the generic term, and by the definite article or by some adjective, to 
endeavor to raise one of the class to an elevation par excellence, and so 
to distinguish the Supreme Being from other objects of worship. This 
is the way employed by the writers of the Old and New Testaments— 
guided by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit—to express the idea 
of God. 

For instance, in the book of Genesis, Moses usually denotes the 
Creator, not by a term emphasizing any one attribute, but by taking 
the word Elohim which denotes false deities as well. The word is 
seldom used in the singular except in poetry, and in later usage; but 
even the plural form is retained ; and the idea of unity is expressed by 
the use of a singular verb or adjective. By a Hebrew idiom (pluralis 
majestatis), the plural form only served to express a more intense unity 
of idea, especially when the corresponding verbs and adjectives are in 
the plural. 

So in the New Testament, Paul went in the midst of the heathen 
Greeks. He found them using a term for their deities, Qeot, theoi. 
He did not scruple to put the definite article before it and say 6 @en¢ (ho 
Theos) for Jehovah. In modern languages the only distinction we make, 
is to write the word with a capital when referring to the Supreme 
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Being—God. Following this analogy, we are fully justified in using 
Shin for the Supreme Being, especially in translating the Bible. 

V. Neither term is free from objections. Especially is this seen when 
we come to translate the Bible. With regard to Shang-ti—to use a 
specific term where a generic one is found in the original, must produce 
confusion. Hence the translators are obliged to interpolate or to use 
expressions which the Chinese say are simply ridiculous; e. g. in Gen. 
xxxi. 80, Labon accuses Jacob of having stolen his elohim. In Med- 
hurst’s version, seang “images” is interpulated; but this does not 
mend matters much, for the Chinese do not admit that the Shang-ti of 
the classics has any image. In Acts xix. 35, the Greek @ea “ goddess” 
is translated by Shang-ti, and we have the singular combination—Diana 
Shang-ti—which no native scholar would allow. The fact that the 
deity worshipped was a female is necessarily omitted; for to say AE # 
neu Shang-ti would be to make confusion worse confounded. So when 
the barbarians at Melita called Paul “a god” (Acts xxviii. 6), they 
by no means meant to call him the Supreme Being. To use Shang-ti 
here is utterly unallowable. Soin many other cases. In fact where 
Elohim and Theos are in sense interchangeable with Jehovah, there 
alone is the use of Shang-ti possible. 

Nor is the other term—shin—free from objections. While in some 
respects much like elohim, especially in the fact that it is both singular 
and plural, in others it differs widely. We cannot in Chinese as in Hebrew 
make any difference of singular and plural in ourverbs and adjectives, nor 
have we any definite article by which we can single out one of a class. 
Not only so, but shin has a wider meaning than elohim or theos, and 
includes a portion of the ground covered in Hebrew and Greek by ruach 
and pneuma, “spirit.” In many instances the Chinese reading the 
Bible would naturally refer shin to the human soul; e.g. in our 
Saviour’s exclamation on the cross, FR ih FR wh {oy 3 FE HB, “ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” the Chinese reader would 
naturally understand it as the Saviour’s address to his own spirit, like 
the dying Roman emperor’s “ Anima blandula &c.” 

If we translate elohim and theos by shin, we are involved in dif- 
ficulty on account of the fact that it covers too much ground, and that 
it is hard to give it the force of the singular; on the other hand if we 
translate by Shang-ti, we have the philological difficulty—that seems 
insuperable—of using an appellative of a single being for a class. 
Besides these, there are the practical difficulties arising from the 
paganism of the people with whom we are dealing; if we urge them 
to worship Shin they will understand it to mean “the gods;” if we 
urge them to worship Shang-ti, they understand us to mean the idols 
Peh-ti or Yeh-hwang. Whichever term is used must be explained. 
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We do not escape difficulties by using cither of them ; but are shut up 
to the choice of a term beset with difficulties. Shall we then use an 
appellative and speak of God as only “the God,” “the Supreme 
Ruler,” “the Judge ;” or shall we, following the Scriptural analogy, 
endeavor to elevate one of a class as God xar’ ééoyhy? It is not sur- 
prising that there should be differences of opinion here. On the whole 
I incline to the latter plan; though the parallel between Elohim and 
Theos and Shin is not a strict one, still there is a parallel. 

There is perhaps a third method, vis. the interchangeable use of 
two terms as far as possible. Though extremists may object, still there 
is reason and Scriptural analogy for such a course. Moses used the 
generic term Elohim interchangeably with the appellative Jehovah. 
By applying sometimes one term and sometimes the other to the 
Supreme Being, he elevated the term Elohim from the level to 
_ which it had been dragged by polytheism. Perhaps some such solution 
of the difficulty may take place in the future in China, though Shang-ti 
is as deeply sunk in heathenism as Shin. In the providence of God both 
terms are in use in Chinese Christian literature; perhaps He, “from 
evil still educing good,’ may bring about in the future the interchange- 
able use of both terms. 

VI. With regard to F + (T%ien-chii), “Heavenly Lord,” I can 
only say, that it seems to me open to all the objections that Shang-ti 
is obnoxious to, except that it is not the name of an idol. On the 
other hand, it is objectionable as implying, according to Chinese dual- 
istic notions, a #4 = (7'i-chii), ‘‘ Earthly Lord ;” it is also open to the 
objection, that in actual usage it enters into the distinctive name of 
Roman Catholicism, FR = RH (Tien-chii kiau). As an epithet for 
God it is suitable enough, but scarcely preferable to the Mohammedan 
term JK =F (Chin-chii), “True Lord.” The term FR (Tien-fu), 
“ Heavenly se ” was an epithet which our Saviour loved to apply 
to God; it conveys the Gospel idea of the fatherhood of God, and is 
in many respects more suitable than one implying rulership merely. 
But these and many others, while suitable enough as appellatives, will 
not do for the ordinary word for “ God.” 

VII. To sum up: i. Shang-ti is a term in itself appropriate as a 
title of theSupreme,and corresponding nearly to Kupio¢, Dominus, “Lord.” 

The objections to it as the ordinary word for God are. 

1. It is not generic, and hence there is an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of using it to translate e/ohim and theos. 

2. It is by no means certain that the Shang-ti of the classics refers 
to our God. 

3. Shang-ti in popular usage is the name of an idol. 

4. It was tried by the Roman Catholics and given up. 
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ii. Shin like elohim and theos is the ordinary word for objects of 
worship. It is open however to serious objection. 

1. Because of the difficulty inherent in the Chinese language, of 
elevating one of the class as Shin kar’ éoy7v. 

2. Because it is too wide and means “ spirit” as well as “ gods.” 

As there appears to be nothing left us but to choose between the 
two terms, it seems to me that sound philology as well as Scripture 
analogy compel us to use Shin, notwithstanding the objections to it. 

APPENDIX. 

Our knowledge of the meaning of words is dependent on two 
sources, viz. etymology and usage. As etymology lies hidden in the 
depths of antiquity, it is sometimes uncertain, especially in the hands 
of one who has more imagination than judgment; still it is often of 
great use, especially in comparing the words of one language with those 
of another. Usage may be discovered in three ways: 1. By dictionaries; 
2. By examining classic literature; and 3. By making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the modern popular use of a term. Besides these three, 
a technical usage of terms, which should generally be put aside as irre- 
levant ; e. g. no one should translate exxanaa by “lodge,”’ because that 
term is used by Masons to express an organized body of men,—or 
ertoxortoe by “head-centre,” because the Fenians use this expression. 
So in Chinese, certain Tauist or Buddhist uses of words, which are 
confined to the initiated, are not a part of the general language of the 
country, and ought to have no place in a discussion on the use of terms. 

Perhaps western scholars might have made better dictionaries 
than the Chinese have, and may find fault with much of the work of 
Chinese scholars ; still it must be admitted that the native dictionaries 
have moulded the language, and Kang-hi will be referred to as the 
ultimate authority by most Chinese. 

Classic usage of course lies back of dictionaries, and perhaps we 
may draw from this usage conclusions different from some of those of 
the native dictionary-makers. Still it is not our ideas of the meaning 
of a word, but those of the commentators and dictionary-makers which 
will settle it in the minds of the Chinese as a people. 

Present usage may differ from ancient usage. A living language 
is not a dead thing. It is constantly growing, assimilating new words 
and ideas, changing the foree of others, and rendering others obsolete. 
Shakespeare and King James’ version of the Bible may be called our 
English classies, yet who would refer to them for the modern use of a 
word. Why is a new translation of the Bible demanded? Partly at 
least, because many of the words have changed their meaning (/et for 
hinder, for example). A man who lives in his study, in the companion- 
ship of rusty tomes, may be fully convinced that from his standpoint a 
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certain word has a certain force, while another who mingles freely with 
the people—a living man among living men—may be just as certain 
that according to present usage, another word will convey the meaning 
better. 

Let us look at the words under consideration in the light of these 
several sources of information. 

(1.) xf Shin is composed of two parts, the radical jf shé and the 
phonetic FA shin. The radical composed of “above” and “ descend” 
means “an omen,” “a manifestation from heaven;” and almost all 
the words under it are connected with worship or blessings conferred 
on man from on high. The phonetic in this case probably merely 
gives the sound. 

The word Shin is described as the being (or energy) “ that evolves 
or develops all things,” and as that which “ mysteriously influences all 
things.” The chief idea seems to be that of a hidden, inscrutable 
power or being which produces the changes we see around us. It 
seems the nearest approach to the Creator that we can find in Chinese 
writers. The idea of mystery—inscrutability, seems inherent in the 
word. Compare with this our English word “God,” which probably 
means “ the Secret or Mysterious One,” from Sanscrit guth, “ to cover, 
to conceal.” —Ogilvie. 

A secondary meaning of the word is the “human soul or spirit ;” 
probably because it is the hidden power within us. I hold this to be 
secondary; not only because it is put so in the dictionaries, but because 
from the composition of the word we see, that the idea of heavenly 
energy is the primary one. 

The word is used for “deities” in the common language of the 
people. When they are urged to worship the Chin Shin or Shin, they 
naturally understand the “true Deity” or the “Deity,” as soon as 
they understand it is not used in a plural sense. It is never under- 
stood of the human spirit, unless used in connection with a man. It 
is the ordinary adjective for “divine,” and the generic term for “gods” 
in such expressions as ‘“‘gods and men.” 

(2.) Re Ti, like shin, has _—, ‘“‘above” as a component part, and 
though now under the radical jfj Ain, “napkin,” was anciently written 
with Jf ts‘se, “thorn,” “to pierce.” This probably was only used to 
give the sound; if. there is any force in “pierce,” it is akin to the Greek 
dua “right through” in dca xpiva, Ke, 

It is defined as “judge, investigate, scrutator,” and as “he who 
rules the empire.” The meanings are probably derivative, and we are 
to find the ‘primary meaning in such definitions as “‘a name for Hea- 
ven,” “one whose virtue accords with Heaven’s.” The original idea 
expressed by the word seems to be “one who investigates, judges” 
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human conduct. It is easy to see how such a title would be applied 
both to the supreme power in heaven and on earth. 

In present usage, the word primarily means “the emperor.” Any 
Chinese would understand # -F Ti-tszé, as the emperor’s son,” FF 
Ti ngan, as “the emperor’s favor,” &c. Alone it would never be 
referred to “the Judge—the Ruler of the universe.” With the 
epithet [ Shang, it might be understood as “the Lord,” “the superior 
or supreme Judge—Ruler,” &c. Whether in the Chinese classics, 
“the Lord,” &c. meant Jehovah, or merely the supreme god in the 
Chinese pantheon, is a question which each investigator must settle 
for himself. If it originally referred to the Supreme Being, as I am 
inclined to think, it no doubt represented a very imperfect conception 
of that Being, who can be adequately known only by revelation. But 
if the term formerly had this meaning, it has been degraded by 
centuries of idolatry, and would not now be understood of the Supreme 
Being, especially by the common people; as it is already appropriated 
as the title of certain popular idols. 

That Shang-ti is used as a designation of several objects of wor- 
ship admits of no question, but that it is in any sense a generic term, 
or the designation of the beings worshipped as a class, is out of the 
question. Even the merest tyro in Chinese would never think of 
translating “gods and men” by % J 7 jin; much less by _ FF A, 
Shang-ti jin. Shang-ti is either generic or it is not. If it is, it stands 
in this respect on precisely the same ground as Shin, and can only be 
used for God xaz’ ééoy7v, or must be preceded by some epithet to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the class. If it is not, it may be used as a 
designation of God—especially if it can be proved that the Shang-ti 
of the classics refers to “the true God.” 





SHALL T‘IEN-CHU SUPERSEDE SHANG-TE AND SHIN? 
THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE. 
By Rev. A. B. Hurcuinson, C. M.S. 
‘HE old arguments which are continually reappearing in the discus- 
sion of the questio verata, as to the term to be used by Chinese 
Christians for “God,” may possibly be reinforced and some freshness— 
not to say attractiveness—imparted by the introduction of a consi- 
deration, not available twenty-five years since, but which now seems 
to present itself with irresistible force. I mean the argument from 
experience. 
In the two southern provinces of Fuhkien and Kwangtung, 
there are shown (by easily accessible statistics) to be at the present 
time over ten thousand native Protestant Christians, of whom all but 


about five hundred use [| #} Shang-te for “God.” These Christians 
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are organized into native churches, ministered to most effectually in 
many instances by a native ordained ministry. In various places and 
at divers seasons, individually and collectively, the members of these 
congregations have endured bitter persecutions for the sake of the 
Lord who bought them; and now in their walk as Christians, and in 
their zeal for the conversion of the heathen around, they exhibit un- 
mistakeable signs that they are undoubtedly recipients of divine grace, 
and that, in no stinted measure. ‘They continue stedfast in the 
apostles’ doctrine, in fellowship, in breaking of bread and in prayers.” 
From them it is not too much to say “is sounded out the word of the 
Lord” on every side. That such grace has been wonderfully vouchsafed 
to these churches during the past twenty-five years, is patent to every 
one who will patiently investigate for himself. Nor have special in- 
stances of Divine blessing been wanting; take for instance one recently 
to hand from a letter of the Rev. J. R. Wolfe of Foochow to Bishop 
Alford in March last, published ir. the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
of October, 1876, describing a scene at the native conference of the 
church there:—‘ We all prayed for a blessing, and as we were praying 
we all felt an indescribable impulse which broke forth into deep moans, 
and then in the loud wail of a hundred praying souls. It was a wail, 
a cry, an agonizing cry to God for mercy upon the heathen and 
upon ourselves. I was dumb when we all got up from our knees. 
The tears flowed and speech came; I never had seen anything like this. 
I felt such a real presence of God.” 

Let us as we bear these things in mind, remember that they are writ- 
ten of worshippers of God under the name of Shang-te. And now let us 
look at the statements which are being deliberately and repeatedly made 
by some of our brethren, and see what they involve. _I will quote first 
from the Rev. Canon McClatchie’s Confucian Cosmogony, 1874. He 
says: p. 145, ““Shang-te is the identical Jupiter of the west;” p. 152, 
“‘Shang-te is evidently the Priapus of the west, and the Baal-peor of 
Scripture,” &c. p. 156, ““Shang-te is the Sap-god of the Hellenes;” p. 
159, “‘Shang-te is the same as the Chaldean Bel or Baal.” Again, in 
the Notes to the Translation of the Yih King (1876), by the same mis- 
sionary, I find on p. 427, “The title Shang-te, it is plain, includes both 
the male and female origin of all things, and in this we have another 
striking proof that Shang-te is the Belus of ancient Babylon;” (See 
Note at end.) p. 451, “Shang-te is unquestionably the Baal-peor of 
Scripture, and is represented by the same indecent symbols,” &e. idem, 
“Baal, Shang-te and Jupiter, being merely several designations of ‘ Hea- 
ven’ or the Hermaphroditic Monad,” &c. In all these statements—and 
they are but examples—there is no uncertainty implied—the assertion 
is clearly made that Shang-te is Bel, Baal, Priapus, Jupiter, &c. 
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Dr. Blodgett feels “that there is great danger of the converts 
using Shang-te becoming idolaters,” and looks forward to the time 
when Shang-te shall be given up for Tien-chii, and so “the names of 
Baal be taken out of the mouths of the disciples of Chirst.” Again 
from other quarters in which the use of Tien-chii is advocated, we hear 
of Shang-te being “a filthy idol,” and equalled with the Baal of the 
Pheenicians and the Zeus of the Greeks. 

Now let us suppose for a moment that these serious allegations, 
made by experinced missionaries, are true—that during the past years 
we in our pitiful ignorance have been teaching, and our converts in 
their blindness and prejudice have been worshipping—instead of the 
most High God blessed for ever—Jupiter, Bel and (proh puder) Pria- 
pus ; how I ask is this assertion to be reconciled with the undoubted 
evidences which meet us on every side, that these converts have been 
richly dowered with heavenly grace? For the presence of this grace 
is undeniable. Whence then comes it? It must be either from the 
Being who is worshipped, or from one who is the very opposite of the 
object of that worship! Will the advocates of Tien-chii or Chi-shin— 
who assert that we worship those unclean idols—allow that such grace 
can come from them? The supposition is incredible! But will they 
then say that it comes from the most High, even from that God whose 
glory we must not give to another—comes too, to men who are giving 
God’s praise to Baal and Jupiter? Such a conclusion is improbable in 
the highest degree ; it is directly opposed to Scripture and to common 
sense. Isaiah xlu. 8. ‘I am Jehovah: that is my name: and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images.” The 
reply may possibly be made, that they mean to say nothing of the 
kind; they may even affect to ignore the difficulty they create; but 
the fact remains—that whenever the assertion is made that Shang-te 
is an idol, then is impugned either the reality or the source of the 
Christian grace exhibited by those who worship him. Look impartially 
at all the facts of the case, and then say, is not the just conclusion this— 
that we are right in worshipping the true God under the ancient mono- 
theistic name Shang-te. Nor can it be said that this argument is self- 
destructive, because it cuts both ways, and would be equally available 
in the case of congregations using Shin and exhibiting like grace. 

All I am concerned to prove is, that the use of Shang-te is indubi- 
tably right. It is well known here that in the case of many Chinese, 
whilst their mouths from sundry motives, utter in prayer Tien-chii or 
Shin, their hearts address Shang-te. Far be it from me to pronounce 
any judgment on the question, whether God may or may not be 
worshipped in China under another name than Shang-te; suffice it, 
that he is acceptably worshipped under that. Neither am I making 
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counter-charges against the use of Shin or T"ien-chii, of a like horrible 
nature to those which are constantly being directed against the use of 
Shang-te. I do but protest in the name of Chistian charity, of common 
sense, and of well-grounded experience, against the continuance of 
language, condemnatory of the great majority of native Protestant 
Christians ;—language which can only serve to divide effectually the na- 
tive church, and alienate the hearts of its loyal members from all who so 
recklessly outrage their tenderest susceptibilities,—their holiest feelings. 

This argument from experience, of the successful use of Shang-te 
for the past twenty-five years, disposes effectually of all objections that 
may be brought against it, to the effect that Nestorians, Mohammedans, 
and Romanists did not or do not use this but some other term. The 
Nestorians have gone and left not a trace in a living church; we would 
regard them as a warning rather than as an example in this matter. 
Certainly we need not go to the Mohammedan apostacy for instruction 
in divine worship; and other and cogent reasons make it most desirable, 
that we preserve the clear distinction at present existing between the 
Romish and Protestant churches; whilst, if the evidence of the Lettres 
Edifiantes, vol. xviii, as to the Jews is to be aceepted, the use of these 
haters of idolatry for two thousand years is clearly in favour of Shang-te. 

The argument from experience answers also, the objection to 
Shang-te, that because some Romanists feared it would endanger Chris- 
tian doctrine and sacrifice the truth, therefore we ought to have the 
same fear—or as it is put in another form, that there is great danger 
of our disciples confounding the Shang-te of the Bible, with the Shang- 
te worshipped by the emperor at the altar of Heaven! I ask which of 
the thousands of native Christians using this name during the past 
twenty-five years, has ever suffered from having done so! Where is 
the idolatry to be found amongst them? Has one become again an 
idolater because of using Shang-te?* Away then with unfounded 
dread that our converts by using Shang-te “are in danger of becoming 
idolaters.”” In the absence of any proofs that such has ever been the 
case, it is cruel and unjust to urge such an objection. 

On the other hand, our possible identification with the Church of 
Rome, by reason of using the same name for God if we adopt Z'ven- 
chi: is a real and serious danger, which every one should seek to avert. 
That in other countries the same name is used for God by both Ro- 
manists and Protestants, is an argument that does not apply here; as 


* The Shang-te who grants fruitful seasons is to my mind the God of the Bible. 
The emperor’s error is not in worshipping Him, but in the manner of worship ; 
that is, in trying to approach God by another way than that He has revealed in 
Christ Jesus. But if any object to this view and regard the object of that wor- 
ship as a different being from the God of Scripture, my argument remains unaf- 

fected by a difference of opinion on this point. 
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the Romish church is principally known in China as the T'ien-chii 
kiau, from the term she uses for “God.” Some Protestants—not 
Episcopalians—who for a time tried the experiment of using this 
term, have given it up on this account; and certainly if any form of 
Protestant worship is in more danger than another of being confound- 
ed with the Romish, it is the Episcopalian; hence it behoves all such 
to be doubly on their guard. The Chinese would be glad to have an 
excuse in the future, for not distinguishing between us, which they 
have not had in the past; let us be careful and not afford them such. 
Experience resulting from the use of Shang-te applies in another 
direction, as an argument for its continuance. I mean in the way of 
literature. Experience shows that this is the best working term for 
translating Elohim, Theos or “God,” and for keeping the distinction clear 
between these words and Adonai, Kupiog or “Lord.” This is a point 
of great importance to Bible and tract committees—to those who are 
concerned in translation either into the vernacular or book language, of 
hymn books, prayer books or works on theology generally. A various 
and undecided use of terms is a source of constant weakness and con- 
fusion. Accuracy and stability are specially required in dogmatic 
literature, and these requirements render impossible any compromise 
such as has been suggested in the use of two or even three terms for 
“God” in the same book. Nothing more satisfactory can be required 
than the results already attained in the case of catechists and candi- 
dates for the ministry, trained to the use of Shang-te for “God.” 
It remains to be proved, that better results have been obtained by 
the use of Shin, or are likely to be by the adoption of T'ien-chii. 

So far then, experience answers all objections which can be brought 
against this much-abused term; whilst it serves to convince us who 
use it, more than ever of the security of the ground on which we stand 
from a religious point of view. 

If it be urged, that after all Shang-te is not “‘ Jehovah,” we reply 
neither is Elohim;—this is a mere truism, recognized in the Bible 
Society’s version, by the use of the phrase ‘‘ Jehovah Shang-te,” for 
“Jehovah Elohim.” But equally is it true, that T°ien-chii is also not 
Jehovah, nor can it be said that it is the name of the most High who 
revealed Himself to Abraham, and was revealed by Jesus Christ. This 
is the only God we recognize, or teach others to recognize; and we 
think He is to be recognized better under the term Shang-te than that 
of Tien-chii. . 

I have thus endeavoured to present the question in a somewhat 
new light, and in doing so my attention has been directed more parti- 
eularly to T*ien-chii than to Shin. Signs are not wanting, that as it was 
in the Romish missions so it will be with Protestants—the ultimate 
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conflict will be between Shang-te and T'ien-chii. It is now generally 
known that simultaneous and energetic efforts are being made, to 
bring about a consensus of missionaries to the exclusive use of T*ien- 
chi for “‘ God” in the place of Shin on the one hand, and Shang-te on 
the other. Several of the former supporters of Shin have abandoned 
their old position, and are prepared to accept T'ien-chii as a via media ; 
whilst in some instances, Christian rites are withheld from those who 
refuse to abandon the term they believe to be right, for one to which 
they have an invincible repugnance. It is to be hoped, that none 
now using the time-honoured, divinely-blessed term Shang-te, will be 
led to abandon it for Z'ien-chii, in the hope that thereby they will be 
accelerating an unanimous settlement of the question. The steady 
adherence of so many veterans in the field to the old use without a 
shadow of anxiety or idea of change or whisper of compromise, sin- 
cerely as they would hail unity in the matter, is surely a weighty rea- 
son why we later comers should imitate their example and stare super 
antiquas vias. In conclusion, when urged to give way, let us ask, 
what are our Churches to gain by the change to T“ien-chii, supposing 
for a moment that we could induce them to agree to it? Show us 
that in numbers of converts, in increasing depth of spirituality, in 
firmer grasp of sound doctrine, in more exemplary practice of Christian 
virtue and self-denial—in any or in all of these we are likely to be 
benefitted by abandoning Shang-te for T*ien-chii ;—show us this, not 
theoretically, but by actual experience, and then, but not till then, will 
it be necessary for us to take counsel as to the carrying out of that change, 
which at present would be contrary to the teaching of all experience of 
Protestant missionaries in China during the past twenty-five years. 

We feel therefore, that there is abundant warrant for answering 
the question,—shall T'ven-chii supersede Shang-te and Shin ? decidedly, 
and that in the negative. Itis sometimes said, that supposing its use 
were not so identified with the Romish church as is now the case, it 
might perhaps be thought a better term; but this is beside the mark, 
for we have to do with facts as we find them. Still we would reply,— 
T*ien-chii is very objectionable as a comparatively modern and unau- 
thorized term, not to be found in the classics, and only occurring twice 
in Chinese literature (Chalmers’ The Name of God in Chinese, p. 6), 
both times used of new idols. It was known* to Kang-hi, and yet is 
not in his dictionary. Whether the Romish missionaries took it from 
the above instances, or coined the expression anew, is doubtful; but 
it lies open to all the objections which attend the use of a term peculiar to 
foreigners, as well as those derived from the fact, that it is philologi- 
cally much inferior to Shang-te in fullness of meaning. 


—— 


* See Apologie des Dominicains, Cologne, 1699, p. 82. 
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The conclusion then to which we are irresistibly led is this,— 
that so long as Shang-te can be used successfully in the propagation 
of Christianity (and I have shown that it is so used), there is not only 
no reason at all for—but the gravest against—so revolutionary a change; 
and that so long as 7'ven-chii remains the official and popular title of 
the Church of Rome in China, there are most weighty reasons for ab- 
staining from and discouraging the use of that term in Protestant 
missions. 

Honexonea, December 2nd, 1876. 

Nore.—In the Yih King, p. 427, 428. Canon M’Clatchie says,— 
“Belus or Baal (like [ #) is merely a title signifying ‘The Lord,’ 
and under this title both the Great Father (Heaven) and the Great 
Mother (Earth) were included.” It is very hard to reconcile this state- 
ment with the above quotations. If we agree for a moment with the 
learned Canon, that “‘ Shang-te is merely a title,” it clearly cannot be 
Jupiter, Baal, &c. for these are personal names of distinct beings ; and 
for the same reason, it is not the chief God of the Chinese, i.e. as chief 
among many other false gods. But Shang-te is no other than the 
Supreme Being. We demur én toto to the statement, that ‘“ Shang-te 
is a title” signifying “‘the Lord” in the same sense in which Bel or 
Baal did. = Chii is undoubtedly the equivalent of “ Lord,” and 
therefore philologically Baal in China. Miinter in his Religion der 
Babylonier quotes Sanchoniathon (p. 14, ed. Orelli), to the effect “ that 
the Pheenicians considered the sun to be pévoc odpavov kvpiog, call- 
ing him ‘ Beelsamen, which is the Zeus of the Greeks.’ Balsamen 
(i.e. Heb. Baalshamin, lord of the heavens) also occurs is Plautus, &c.” 
(Kitto). Where then do we get the true equivalent in Chinese of Bel 
or Baal or Zeus but in FE Tien-chii, “the Lord of the heavens,” 
a name first introduced into China, B.C. 220, by Shi Hwang-te for 
idolatrous purposes, and so used again by Wu of the Han, B.C. 87 ; the 
former of these being the first to degrade the sacred title Te W} by ap- 
plying it to himself. The care of the prophet Daniel (ch. v. 23) to 
avoid the use of the idolatrous equivalent of ‘ Lord” or Chii—in the 
phrase “ Lord of Heaven ”’—is very noticeable ; instead of Belshamim 
he said Maré shmaia—thus avoiding the use of Bel for the true God. 
Bel seems from the first to have been used idolatrously, as was T'ien- 
chit until Rome adopted it. Notes on Chalden account of Genesis by 
G. Smith, 1876, p. 54, shows that the Supreme Being or “God” or 
#3 Shang-te of Assyria was Anu, but his worship was deserted for that 
of Bel (Lord) and Ishtar. 
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STATISTICS. 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


N accordance with suggestions made in previous numbers of the 
Recorder, we have received the following tables from three mis- 
sions, and gladly give them insertion here. 
SWATOW MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Statistical Statement for the year ending 31st December, 1876 





Communicants at 3lst December, 1875 ... 


Additions— 


Adults Baptized during the year 
Admitted to Communion, having been Baptized i in n Infancy 
Received by Certificate : ‘ee Ses Le ss 

Restored to Communion 


Deductions— 


Died 


* Suspended during the year ... 


Gone elsewhere 


Communicants at 31st December, 1876 . 

(Children Baptized during the year 1876) 
Total Baptized children, not yet admitted to Communion 
* Members now under suspension 


Total Membership of Adults and Children 


CENSUS OF THE BASEL 





MISSION 
FoR 1876. 























413 
68 
2 
2 
17 

89 

502 
20 
pi 
8 

39 

463 

8 

131 

47 

649 





IN KWANGTUNG PROVINCE, 





STATION. 


Hongkong ... 


Lilong 


Chong-ts‘un 


Nyen-hang li 





























n OUT- mst paprizep |—SCHOOLS._ 
ESTAB.| TATION. Eamon COM. | CHILDREN.| BOYS. | GIRLS. 
1858 2 2Europeans(married).| 149 110 20| 72 

1 Catechist. 
2 Teachers. 
1 Itinerant Preacher. 
1 Colporteur. 
1852 8 8 Europeans (2 m.). | 309 160 77 
3 Catechists. 
4 Evangelists. 
3 Teachers. 
1864 2 |2 Europeans (1 m.). | 179 123 24 | 25 
1 Ordained Chinese 
(married). 
6 Catechists, Evange- 
lists & Teachers. 
1865 2 1 European (married).| 316 138 127 
1 Ordained Chinese 
(married). 
4 Catechists. 
6 Teachers. 
953! 531 | 248! 97 




















* This number includes fourteen persons who were led away by the Roman Catholics at Kieh-yang. 
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STATISTICS OF THE NINGPO PRESBYTERY OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH FOR 1876. 

Membership in 1875 * ... is roe nea “ee ee eee .. 481. 

Increase during 1876 


—= 


SE ee 


Total 
















Girls Boarding school at Ningpo. 
Boys Do. Hangchow. 
Number of pupils in both schools 
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THE PHG@NIX HILL. 


Here while the winter sun in brightness bathes 






With fainter blue into the far off sky. 














The mighty city stretching far below; Soon spring will set the pleasant slope ablaze, 
Let fancy ’wake, and let the dead past live: And song of birds as in old summers wake; 
For here perchance the last Sung monarch stood, Still smiles along the wall the azure lake. 
And saw the matchless landscape round him glow. | But fancy cannot raise the long-gone dead, 
Here in this half-choked pool in happier days Nor bring again the joyous stir of days long fled. 
The gold-fish glittered to the courtiers’ gaze. 

Here from the hill top as the evening fell, Hearken | in the great city from the skies, 
The lights were dancing o’er the merry lake, A voice begins to sound in gentle tones ; 

And shouts of revellers all the echoes wake. The joyful tidings of eternal life. 

And hence the monarch first with pallid cheek, Faint now, and often smothered by the roar 
Saw in the northern sky the war-cloud loom ; Of pleasure, ridicule, or bustling trade, 


He hears fierce Bayan knocking at the gate, So still, in every land, the scoffers think it dead ; 
Speeds down the slope, and in the waiting ships, But while earth’s glories die to rise no more, 
Flies but to southern climes to meet his doom. This from the very grave to life shall bound, 
Fresher and more enduring than the skies, 

Six hundred years with sun and storm since then | Or everlasting hills, or spring’s new flowers. 



















Have swept the stedfast summit of this hill, Nor like these ancient buried dynasties, 

The palace long has crumbled to the dust ; Shall age decay the bloom or hush the sound 

The ancient bounding walls are followed still, The still small voice shall swell to trumpet’s call; 
But by the heaving gradients of the turf. The clarion blast shall as the thunder roll; 

Still the great river with its shifting sands The glorious echoes wider than the seas 

Winds in broad reaches to the glimmering sea; Shall cover all the earth from pole to pole, 

Or shudders backwards as the tidal wave And with time’s latest tide shall pass at length, 
Rolls inland roaring loud with crested glee. Back to the music home from which they came, 
The mirrored islands loom still through the haze, | And blend into the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
The southern mountains ridge on ridge recede, A. E. M 


Hanccuow, January 18th, 1877. 


— 
—+ > > 





Correspondence, 


What would Daniel do? 
Dear Sir :— 

Your correspondent JEW seems to think that the prophet 
Daniel, if now living in China, would approve the use of Shang-ti for 
“God.” Yet his language—for whatever reason—is not without quali- 
fication; for he says ‘‘seems to favor,’ and also “some such a term,” 
and again ‘“‘Shang-ti in itself considered.” 

Since Daniel was as he affirms, “in circumstances much like our 
own,” let us suppose this prophet of the Lord to be the prime minister 
of the emperor of China, first in authority at Peking, and inquire how 
in such circumstances he would be likely to act. 


* Including native and foreign members. 
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He would find his imperial master at appointed times and in ac- 
cordance with laws laid down with the greatest precision in the state 
regulations, either in person or by deputies, worshipping Heaven or 
Shang-ti (Hwong-tien Shang-ti), the Earth, the sun, the moon, seven 
stars of Ursa Major, the five planets, the twenty-eight constellations, 
all the stars of heaven, the clouds, the winds, the rain, the thunder, 
the five Yueh, and three lesser mountains, the five Chén, and two 
other mountains; the four seas, the four rivers, his ancestors of the 
present dynasty near and remote, with the empresses of the first, 
second, third and fourth grade, the god of the soil, the god of the 
various kinds of grain, Keu-kung, Heu-tsih,* Shén-nung, the god of 
the year, the god of the first month, of the second month, and so on- 
ward of each month in the year, the emperors of all the preceding 
dynasties, beginning with the San Hwong and Wu Ti, and going on 
with each of the seventeen dynasties, the sage Confucius, the four lesser 
sages, Yien-tsz, Tsz-sz-tsz Tséng-tsz, Méng-tsz, the twelve wise men, 
the worthies and eminent scholars of all past times, the ancestors of 
Confucius for five generations, eleven of the most distinguished char- 
acters of antiquity, some of whom are now regarded as fabulous, others 
are known as renowned emperors or statesmen, and all of them are 
regarded as models of virtue, the wise and good, and the faithful 
magistrates of all past dynasties, the god Kwan-ti and his ancestors, 
all the gods in the Huo-shén miau, the Sung-yueh miau, the Hien- 
yeu kung, the Tu Ch‘éng-hwong miau, the Dragon gods in three tem- 
ples, also the gods in many other temples not here specified. 

In this system of national religion, he would find the worship of 
Heaven and Earth, as it occupies the first place in the ritual, so also 
to take the precedence of all other worship in point of fact. He would 
find the altar to Heaven to be the most imposing place of worship in 
Peking; and the altar to Earth only second in magnificence to the altar 
to Heaven; the one in the southern suburb of the city, as belonging to 
the Yang principle, the other in the northern suburb, as belonging to 
the Yin; the one for the same reason of light color, being built of 
white marble, the other of dark color, being built of granite; the one 
regarded as facing the south, which is Yang, the other as facing the 
north, which is Yin; so that the worshipper on the one faces the north, 
while the worshipper on the other faces the south; the one round, to 
represent the shape of heaven, the other square, to represent the 
shape of the earth. He would find his imperial master at the winter 
solstice worshipping at the altar to Heaven, at the summer solstice wor- 
shipping at the altar to Earth. In the worship at the altar to Heaven, 
he would find a tablet to Imperialt Heaven Shang-ti, placed in a 








* For the supernatural birth of Heu-tsih, the progenitor of the Cheu dynasty, from 
Shang-ti and Kiang-yuen, B.c. 2350, see the Book of Odes, in loco; also the trans- 
lation in Morrison’s Dictionary, part, 1st, p. 495. 

+ The characters & K £ We Hwang-t'een Shang-ti and 3 ‘K A ie Haou-t* een 
Shang-ti are alike used in the worship at the altar to Heaven, and apparently 
without distinction. The last two are in apposition with the first two, Shang-ti 
is “Heaven.” The writer in travelling some years sincein the vicinity of Shén-cheu, 
fell in with a very large image of 5 K Ps ra Haou-t'een Shang-ti. A friend 
of his travelling in Shantung, had a similar experience, both with regard to 


aay K E ig Haou-t'een Shang-ti and to f= 4 K z Fa Hwang-t'een Shang-ti. 
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shrine or tent made of yellow satin, on the north side of the altar; and 
in the worship at the altar to Earth, a tablet to the goddess* Imperial 
Earth in like manner placed in a shrine on the south side of the altar. 
He would find the tablets to the ancestors of his imperial master, 
placed each in its own shrine on the altar to Heaven, on the east and 
west sides of the altar, as equal in rank and associated with Shang-ti 
in receiving worship (®@ fii p‘ei-wei); in like manner the tablets to his 
ancestors placed each in its own shrine on the altar to Earth, in the 
same relative position to the tablet to Earth as on the altar to Hea- 
ven, to the tablet to Shang-ti or Heaven; and as equal in rank and 
associated with Earth in receiving worship. He would find on the 
altar to Heaven, in a secondary position, the tablet to the sun on the 
right side, to the moon on the left side, tablets to the seven stars of 
Ursa major, to the five planets, to the twenty-eight constellations, and 
to all the stars of heaven, placed in one shrine on the east side, and 
tablets to the clouds, to the wind, to the rain, and to the thunder, 
placed in one shrine on the west. At the altar to Earth, he would 
find in like manner, placed in a secondary position, tablets to the five 
Yueh, and to three other celebrated mountains, placed in one shrine on 
the east of the altar; and tablets to the five Chén, and to two other 
celebrated mountains, placed in one shrine on the west; tablets to the 
four seas on the east, and to the four great rivers on the west. 

The tablets being thus arranged, he would find his imperial master 
at the winter solstice offering his sacrifices to Heaven or Shang-ti; and 
also, as associated with Shang-ti in this honor, to his ancestors (the 
p*ei-wei), and to the powers of heaven above specified (the tswng-vei). 
During this sacrifice he kneels on different occasions, nine times before 
the tablet to Shang-ti, and nine times before the tablets to his ancest- 
ors; also before the tablet to Shang-ti, this being the principal object 
of worship at this sacrifice, he performs the “three kneelings and nine 
prostrations” three times.t At the summer solstice, he would find 
his imperial master in like manner offering his sacrifices to the goddess 
Imperial Earth, and also, as associated with earth in this honor, to his 
ancestors (the p‘ei-wei), and to the mountains, rivers and seas, as above 
specified (the ¢swng-zei). During this sacrifice he kneels on nine dif- 
ferent occasions; nine times before the tablet to the Earth, and nine 
times before the tablets to his ancestors; also before the tablet to earth, 
which is the principal object of worship at this sacrifice, he performs 
the “three kneelings and nine prostrations”’ three times. 

He would find his imperial master offering in sacrifice to Heaven 
or Shang-ti, on the altar to Heaven, a libation of wine, jade and silk, 
a young bullock, twenty-cight kinds of viands, consisting of fish, flesh, 
fruits and cereals; offering also to his ancestors, at the same place and 
= f= I Hh ik Hwang-ite-ke. In this case I translate iis Ke “goddess,” because the 


words “a RK TE Hh, Foo t'een moo tte, “Father Heaven, Mother Earth” are in 
the mouth of every Chinese, be he learned or ignorant; and because the worship 
of Heaven and Earth is universal in China, so that not a wedding takes place 
without it. 

+ In the T‘ai miau also, the “three kneelings and nine prostrations” are thrice re- 
peated by the emperor in sacrificing to his ancestors, and repeated in the same 
way three times at the Shé-tsi t‘an, in sacrificing to the gods of the soil, and 

of grain. 
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time, the same offerings, including the bullock, omitting only the jade; 
and similar offerings, somewhat inferior in dignity, to the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the clouds, the winds, the rain, and the thunder. 

In like manner he would find him offering to the Earth on the 
altar to Earth, the libation of wine, the silk, the young bullock, the 
twenty-eight kinds of viands; offering also the same offerings to his 
ancestors, at the same place and time, the offerings in either case being 
the same as those offered to Heaven, excepting only the jade; and of- 
fering besides these, similar offerings, somewhat inferior in dignity, to 
the secondary tablets, those to the monntains, seas, and rivers. 

Besides these offerings to the sun, moon, stars, winds, clouds, 
rain and thunder, in connection with the offerings to Shang-ti on the 
altar to Heaven, and the offerings to the mountains, seas, and rivers, in 
connection with the offerings to the Earth on the altar to Earth, he 
would find a separate altar to the sun on the east side of the city, 
where with appropriate sacrifices the emperor worships the sun, per-- 
forming the ‘three kneelings and nine prostrations;” and an altar to 
the moon on the west side of the city, where also tablets to Ursa major, 
to the five planets, to the twenty-eight constellations, and to all the 
stars of heaven, are associated as p‘ci-wei, with the tablet to the moon, 
in receiving the sacrifices and worship of the emperor. He would 
find in the southern suburb of the city, on the opposite side of the 
street from the altar to Heaven, an altar to the divine husbandman,* 
and an altar to the god of the year, where with appropriate sacrifices 
and “the three kneelings and nine prostrations,” these gods are wor- 
shipped by the emperor. He would find also in the same enclosure, 
very near to each other, two altars of similar appearance and size, one 
to the ¢%ien-shen “gods of heaven,” i.e. the gods of the clouds, of the 
wind, of the rain, and the thunder, to which altar the emperor some- 
times goes in person—at other times by his deputies—to pray and offer 
sacrifices for rain; the other to the ¢i-k%i “gods of the earth,” 7. e. the 
gods of the five yuch, of the five ling, of the five chén, of the four 
seas, of the four rivers, of the celebrated mountains in the region of 
the capital, of the celebrated rivers in the region of the capital; of the 
celebrated mountains of the whole empire, and of the celebrated rivers 
of the whole empire, to which altar the emperor deputes a high official to 
offer sacrifice and pray for rain.t He would find in the same enclosure 
a temple or altar to the god of the year, where the emperor in person 
offers sacrifice, performing the “three kneelings and nine prostrations”’ 
twice, and “two kneelings and six prostrations” once. 

. . He would find his imperial master during the past winter and 
spring, to have prayed and offered sacrifices for snow and rain seven- 
teen times, going himself in person thirteen times to the Za-kau tien, 
where Yiih-hwang Shang-ti is worshipped, and deputing others to go 








* For the birth of mh B Shin-nung from Va Me Neu-téng and nh i Shin-lung, 
B. C. 2737, see = L=4 AS GE San hwang pun ke. He is said to have had the head 
of an ox, and the body of a man. 

+ These two altars, the Ttien-shin t'an, and the Ti-ki t'an, are not to be confounded 

with the T'ien t'an and the Tit'an. Aside from the yearly sacrifice = yu, it 

does not appear that prayer for rain is offered at the altar to Heaven; on the 
other hand, it is very common to pray for rain at these two altars. 
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four times; going to the Shi-ying kung, or “temple of the dragon god,” 
or god of the rain twice; and deputing others to go fifteen times; to 
the Chau-hien miau, or “temple of the god of thunder” twice, and de- 
puting others to go fifteen times; to the Suen-jén miau, or “temple of 
the god of the winds”’ twice, and deputing others to go fifteen times; 
to the Ning-hé tien, or “temple of the god of the clouds” twice, and 
deputing others to go fifteen times; deputing others to go to the Hioh- 
shéng si, thirteen times; to the altar of the gods of heaven, the altar of 
the gods of earth, and the altar of the god of the year, each five times; 
twice to the altar of the gods of the soil and of the grain; thirteen 
times each to the altar of the black dragon, and to the altar of the 
white dragon; three times to the temple of Kwan-ti; three times to the 
temple of the city god; to the temples of the dragon god in two locali- 
ties, each thirteen times. 

The prophet Daniel would find this to be the actual state of the 
religion of his imperial master, which has come down in all its essen- 
tial features from the highest antiquity, which pervades and is im- 
bedded in the Chinese classics, and which is drawn out in the “Statutes 
of this dynasty” with a minuteness of detail as to time, place, rites, cere- 
monies, sacrificial vessels, sacrificial victims, and offerers of sacrifices, 
exceeding that of the law of Moses; which is also for substance the 
religion of the Chinese people; with whom, as with the emperor, the 
worship of Heaven and Earth stands at the head of all—a worship 
seen in its most perfect form in the worship of Imperial Heaven or 
Shang-ti* on the altar to Heaven, and the worship of the goddess Im- 
perial Earth on the altar to Earth, as above described. 

By our supposition, the prophet Daniel, who in childhood was 
steeped in the precepts of the law of Moses, so that he “would not 
defile himself with the pertion of the king’s meat”— who prayed three 
times daily with his face toward Jerusalen—who compelled the heathen 
monarch of his time to say, “ Of a truth it is, that your God is a God 
of gods, and a Lord of kings;” and also to make a decree “that in 
every dominion of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God 
of Daniel ;—this prophet is to be placed in the midst of these temples 
and altars—these heathen rites and ceremonies in the city of Peking. 

Would Daniel in these circumstances identify, or do anything 
which might lead the heathen to suppose that he identified the God 
he worshiped—Jehovah—with Shang-ti or Heaven, the first and chief 
of the objects of worship of his imperial master? Would he ask his 
opinion in regard to the identity of the two, as the Jesuits in 1699 
asked the opinion of Kang-hi, referring to it subsequently as authori- 
tative? Would he not rather as a true Israelite refer to the law of 
Moses, and to the writings of the prophets, recalling such passages as 
the following, ‘I am Jehovah thy God, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” “the Lorn (Jehovah) made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is,” ‘“ thou shalt worship no other 
God: for Jehovah, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God:” Thou shalt 
fear Jehovah thy God.” “Ye shall not go after other gods, of the 





* Ho Theos did not stand at the head of a state and national religion, had no altar, no 
rites of sacrifice, no historical associations such as belong to Shang-ti. 
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gods of the people which are round about you.” “ye shall destroy 
their altars, break down their images, &c.” “If tn arise among you 
a prophet,. .....saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of 
that prophet,. .....Namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of 
the earth even unto the other end of the earth; thou shalt not consent 
unto him, nor hearken unto him.” ‘‘make no mention of the name 
of other gods, neither let it be heard out of thy mouth.” “their drink 
offerings of blood will I not offer, nor take up their names into my 
lips.” “destroy the names of them out of that place.” ‘all the 
gods of the nations are idols: but Jehovah made the heavens.” ‘“ Thus 
saith God Jehovah, he that created the heavens and stretched them 
out ; he that spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it ; 
he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that 
walk therein :—I am Jehovah: that is my name; and my glory will 
I not give to another,” “I have surnamed thee,* though thou hast 
not known me. I am Jehovah, and there is none else, there is no God 
beside me: I girded thee, though thou hast not known me:” “Tam 
Jehovah and there is none else.” ‘saying, Surely God is in thee; 
and there is none else,” ‘ Behold, now I know that there is no God 
“T am Jehovah and there is none else.”’ “Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am God, and there is 


none else.” ‘ Hath a nation changed their gods, which are yet 
no gods?” ‘Jehovah is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an ‘everlasting Mss oa a0 Thus shall ye say unto them. The gods 


that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.” “Jehovah of 
Hosts is his name.” 

Could Daniel, imbued with the spirit of such passages of Scripture, 
identify—as the Jesuits did—the God of Israel and the Zien or Shang- 
ti of his imperial master? or could he seem to identify them by calling 
the God he worshiped by the same name, Shang-ti. I think not; 
I think he would not have used his “liberty” in this way. The 
prophets of the Lord have lived in Egypt, but they did not call God 
Osiris. They have lived in Babylon, but they did not call God Bel 
or Baal. They have lived in Greece, but they did not call God Zeus.+ 





* Cyrus the Persian, the king whose minister Daniel was—in whose reign “ Daniel 
prospered.” 

+ The apostle Paul, in Acts xvii. 28, claims for God, Ho Theos, what the Greek poets 
Aratus and Cleanthes had ascribed to Zeus; but it is to be observed, that he does 
not call God Zeus, either here or elsewhere. In this he teaches us how we may 
use quotations from heathen writers, in which Shang-ti and Tien are found, when 
we preach to the heathen. Inthe same discourse, the apostle—by a happy turn of 
the inscription TO THE UNKNOWN GOD, commences to declare to the Greeks the 
knowledge of the true God. On this verse Alford says,—‘ Paul does not identify 
the true God with the dedication of, or worship at, the altar mentioned; but speaks 
of the divinity (76 YELOv) of whom they, by this inscription confessed themselves 
to be ignorant.’ In both these cases, the apostle is seeking to win the attention 
of, and to convince, his heathen auditors. In his epistles to the Christian church- 
es, he writes, as above quoted, “the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” ‘“ Evenas the Gentiles which know not God.” 
“ Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which by na- 

ture are no gods.” 
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They have lived in Rome, but they did not call God Jupiter. To us it 
seems that were Danie] now living in Peking, he would not call God 
by the name of the chief object of worship of the Chinese nation. The 
honor of his God was a very sacred thing in the eyes of Daniel. For 
this he went into the lions’ den. For this his three friends went into 
the fiery furnace “that they might not serve nor worship any god, 
except their own God.” We may be very sure that such men, in lay- 
ing the foundations of the kingdom of God in this great heathen 
empire, would be very jealous for the honor of God, and would make 
no compromise with a pagan system. ‘Ye worship ye know not 
what.” ‘The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God.” We think Danicl would not call God Shang-ti. 


H. Buopeet. 


Dr. Williams’ testimony that Su1n does mean “ spirit.” 


Dear Sir:— 


In the November-December No. of the Recorder, Canon McClat- 
chie reiterates with his usual dogmatism that “shin never means ‘spirit’ 
or ‘spiritual’ under any circumstances.” Really it is very strange to 
repeat such an assertion, after the publication of Mr. Chalmers’ mas- 
terly treatise (The question of Terms simplified, or the meanings of Shan, 
Ling and Ti in Chinese made plain by Induction),* without the slightest 
attempt to answer its reasonings, so cogent and yet so calm and cour- 
teous, or to explain the classical quotations, collected with such fairness, 
and presented in such variety and abundance (counted by the hundred), 
which demonstrate that shin answers with wonderful exactness to 
“spirit,” in the whole range of its varied meanings. Whoever con- 
tinues the argument on the other side without reference to such a 
work, deserves to be left unnoticed and unanswered. Yet it may be 
well to show the error of the Canon’s statement, as some persons 
might be led to believe it, through the mere hardihood of assertion 
and force of reiteration, though he has given no proof of it, except 
what rests on his own view of one of the most uncertain of all studies 
—that of comparative mythology, or as he prefers to say “cosmogony.” 

I shall call only one witness, but surely he is unexceptionable; 
certainly he has no prejudices on my side; to the last he has vigorous- 
ly opposed the use of Shang-ti for “God,” and earnestly maintains 
that Shin is the proper word to be used in translating “God” or 
“god,” and /ing in translating “spirit.” Indeed Dr. WILLIAms is 
the most distinguished name among the advocates of these views; and 
yet in his great Dictionary—beyond comparison the best that has yet 
been published—he bears testimony to the ract, that one meaning of 
shin is “spirit” (proving this fact by a long list of examples), and 
that it also bears many such allied meanings—as “soul,” “mind,” &c. 


* In like manner, surely it is a pity that another writer in the same No. of the Re- 
corder, should spend his strength in discussing the reprint of the English trans- 
lation of a small Chinese tract by Mr. Chalmers, more than ten years old, instead 
of examining this latest and ripest fruit of his profound and accurate scholarship, 
written after he had completed the Herculean task of a new and improved edition 
of Kang-h's Imperial Dictionary, which he is now carrying through the press. 
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which naturally flow from the root meaning of “spirit.” In a previous 
letter I drew attention to the evidence supplied by the examples and 
renderings given by Dr. Williams, under the words “shan” and “ling ;” 
and now I proceed to supplement that evidence by examples which I 
have found in other parts of his dictionary, always giving the render- 
ing in Dr. Williams’ own words. 

These examples are specially noteworthy, because they all occur 
incidentally in illustrating the meanings of other words than shan. 
For though Dr. Williams would never think of concealing what ap- 
peared to him to be the true meaning of a phrase which it was neces- 
sary for him to translate; and though under the word shdn itself, he 
would of course endeavour to illustrate all the meanings of it which 
occurred to him (even when thereby supplying evidence against the 
controversial position of his party), yet in the case of phrases illustrat- 
ing other words, there must be, even in the most candid mind, an invo- 
luntary and inevitable tendency not to use phrases, the translation of 
which would conflict with one’s long cherished opinions, when other 
examples equally good could be found to illustrate the meanings of such 
words. The fact therefore that I have met with such phrases as the 
following scattered through Dr. Williams’ Dictionary, 1s ‘a proof that 
there must be a vast abundance of similar expressions in the rich stores 
of the literary language of China. 

(1.) Translated “spirit,” “mind,” “soul,” “ghost,” ‘ manes,” 
“animal spirits.” JU 7H “a Buddhist term for the soul going out of 
the body; the animal spirits.” ip 77 3 | yy “a spirit confined within 
the body,” (given as the definition of 4). ih #2 Hi Hi “his ghost has 
appeared.” jit AL W# Jk “the spirits have drunk to the full.” § 58 
Wh 32 “demons wailing and spirits crying.” JE % wh Z 7 “the body 
is the tenement of the animal spirits or the soul.” JJ fi 3 muh “ wor- 
ship their manes by their posthumous titles.” jap FA UF tl) “the spirits 
[of the ancestors] were not dissatisfied.” ih 4% $2 3B “their spirits 
tranquilly enjoy their offerings.” J wif PH “the continent of ‘ those 
who conquer the spirit ;’ or pif #8 JH ‘those who leave the body.’”” FEE 
All mh “a very sprite in taking advantage of another’s mistake.” 3% 
3 5% Hit “to worship the ancestral spirits.” “The = 3 or three es- 
sentials” are said to be (1) # (2) $&% and (3) “the mh animal spirits.” 
4 ih A. BE “to nurture the soul, so as not to have it dissipated or 
exhausted.” ik gh “‘ to exorcise or invoke spirits.” Under the word 
4% in stating the distinction between jh and #s, it is said that shin is 
‘god or spirit.” 

Some reader very probably at once makes the objection,—“ many 
of these cases are spirits which are worshipped ;” but the objection is 
without point ; for abundance of examples could be collected of kings, 
parents, mountains, &c., spoken of as worshipped, and yet they would 
supply no evidence that = or 4 $f or |lj can mean “god.” Indeed 
this very fact, that in so many cases, even when applied to objects of 
worship, Dr. Williams translates shin by “ spirit,” is a peculiarly strong 
proof that “spirit” is the real meaning of the word. 

(2). Various phrases applied to mental states, &c. 4 ih “ absent- 
minded ; abstracted.” jij 2 wif ‘it requires great care, as a wearyin 
job.” 23% gh “to weary one’s self; wearied of, tired.” 32 ff FA mp “1 
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can see all your thoughts.” Under the word ff there occurs the phrase 
3 wih “arresting the attention.” 

(3). State of one’s mind or spirit as manifested in the eyes. RF wh 
“in a fixed gaze.” 3 qh 532 i “to look afar with fixed gaze.” # ji 
ig WB “to gaze at trom atar with earnest attention.” 3 [fk mh “to 
rest the eyes.” 

(4). External appearance in general. = fi “fair, handsome.” Jil 
wi ‘the style, bearing, or demeanour of a man.” 3 ¥ {& jh “the 
figure is drawn to the life.” 

(5.) Appearance of health, sickness or weariness; or state of 
health. JE muh 3¢ BS “his appearance is very much altered;—/. e. old 
or sickly.” JE ij mh 47 “he looks exhausted and worn out.” 3 
#H “in good health.” 3 $i qh BA “ginger exhilarates and clears 
the system.” 

(6.) 7% qh BE “to relish the flavor of the wine.” 

(7.) Skilful, clever, &c. jap #¥ “skilled in judging.” jh HH “a 
good plan.” jit #% “a bright lad.” jp BB “a skillful physician.” jh 
Gt % FE “a skillful needle and a healthy cautery.” 

The seventh group, if it stood alone, might possibly be explained 
as derived from such ideas as ‘‘divine,” ‘‘supernatural,” or “ superhu- 
man ;” but taken in connexion with groups 2 and 3, the relation to 
“ spirit’ is much more natural. 

(8.) The phrase #¥§ #i!—in addition to the oxe example given under 
the word ji}—supplies the following long and remarkable list: 3 Hf #§ 
wi “to husband one’s strength.”  #§ jh ZA # “I am all at once 
utterly fagged out.” $2 i #¥ wh “to rouse to action, to reinvigo- 
rate the energies.” 3s jj) #4 mB “with undivided energies.” fj— f #¥ 
wh “he has the vigor of a dragon or a horse.” if Hf JX FE “listless, 
tired of a work ; it is distasteful to me.”  #§ muh $3} 4 “ excited, ready 
for any effort, in prime spirits.” 5} # #9 HH “‘to excite or stir up 
‘one’s self or one’s spirits.” J jf #4 ih “to stir one’s self up to 
exertion.” 4 #§ qh “in good spirits, vigorous, smart.” jh iH ‘an 
idea, a sentiment, a brilliant conception.” 4] 4 #4 mit fi We BE “the 
spirit and scope of the theme or quotation—must first be grasped clear- 
ly.” Finally it is stated that #§ (which I leave untranslated) “is ih 
Z A the support of the animal spirits.” 

No! shouts the Canon,—“ shin never means ‘spirit’. .....under 
any circumstances.” Candid reader, which of the two is to be 
trusted ?—the patient conscientious lexicographer, laboriously collect- 
ing and honestly publishing such abundant evidence, fitted to overthrow 
the position of his party ; or the special pleader, who seems to consider 
it his peculiar vocation to publish huge controversial pamphlets 
(disguised under the form of translations) against Shang-ti, full of 
irrelevancies which we care not to discuss. 

Of course in many examples—in very many, Dr. Williams trans- 
lates shin by “god” or “divine.” But we mantain that in such cases 
the sense is at least as good, and usually far better, if it be translated 
“ spirit.” 

Therefore, in the face of such a multitude of phrases in which Dr. 
Williams finds that shin cannot be translated “god” or “ divine,” &c. 
how can it ever be possible to ‘“ Christianize” the word, so as to make 
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it a fit designation for the one living and true God? In order to obtain 
such a result, it would be necessary to annihilate large groups of the 
commonest expressions, in fact to change the wsus Joguendi of the 
Chinese language. ; 


Carsratrs Dovuetas. 
Amnoy, February 1st, 1877. 





A Remarkable Conversion. 
Mr. Eprror :— 


Your readers may be interested in an account of a work of the 
sovereign grace of God, that has strengthened and cheered those who 
have witnessed it. Adjoining the premises of the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission in Hangchow lives a mason. Last year failing to get 
a contract from the mission, he became an enemy, and took his son 
out of the mission school, assisted—at considerable expense—in 
establishing a school in opposition to the mission day-school; and 
ceasing to attend any of our services, was quite active in the support 
of a neighboring temple. His family were still occasionally visited 
and assisted with medicine; but no one had been to see them for a 
month or two previous to December, when his wife was takeri sick 
with fever. In the excitement of the fever she saw in a dream—or 
vision as the case may be—Jesus pass by her. Again she saw the native 
Christian woman pass her; then she saw Jesus in a vast assembly ; 
next she beheld Him condemning her to hell for not believing in Him ; 
and finally she saw Him, as she expressed it, “glorious like a Shen- 
Suh (yi 4). She awoke from the fourth view of Jesus, in a cold 
perspiration from terror. These views of Jesus were between 12 
o’clock on Saturday night and 4 a.m. From this time to 8 a.m. she con- 
tinued praying to the Saviour. She then sent for the Christian female 
teacher, who seeing her terror came for one of the ladies of the mission. 
These two tried to comfort her with the promises of the Gospel, and 
prayer with her. After they left her, she sent for them again in the 
same terror. She said to her husband, “ You would not let me go to 
church. They exhorted us and we abused them. Now it is too late. 
Jesus will cast me down (to hell).”” The brain was excited almost to 
delirium ; but she was saner in her insanity, than her husband in his 
sanity; for while he was down-stairs feasting his ancestors whose 
spirits he thought were tormenting his wife, she was not only hearing 
the Gospel offers and prayers of Christians up-stairs, but had one to guard 
the door and the other to sit.by her, saying, ‘‘ Do not let any one come 
in; I am going to pray ;”’ and for a quarter of an hour she sat up and 
prayed most intelligently to God; showing that far more knowledge 
of the plan of salvation had been imparted to her in the visits of the 
past, than any one dared to hope. The Christian women left her and 
came to church. Prayer went up for her from all the Christians ; and 
in the afternoon the two ladies found her as full of joy as she had been 
of fear. Now she said the Saviour loved her and she would die and 
go to heaven. The name of Jesus and prayer quieted her, and she 
would only take medicine when told it was from Him for her good. 
This same peace and love for her Saviour was manifested through 
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her entire sickness. When she was recovering, and the missionary 
lady visited her, she took a stool and sat at her feet; and with the 
affection of a child, took her hand, saying that her prayers had saved 
her life. Before her sickness she was a termagant, having cut her 
sister-in-law with a knife. Since her recovery she seems as docile as a 
child and anxious to learn of Jesus. At one time her husband forbade 
the Christians coming to see her; but in a few days he came to 
church with his son and brother-in-law. Now they all attend regularly. 
When the child was a month old, no idolatrous rites were performed. 
They have burned their idols, except a couple given to missionaries ; 
and a few days since, the husband brought thirteen of his workmen to 
the mission house, that the gospel might be more fully explained to 
them, as he said he knew but little about it. We hope his change 
will be as marked as that of his wife. 

Such is a general statement of this strange and cheering case ; but 
the more the particulars are known, the more wonderful seems this 
work of the sovereign grace of Him who “doeth according to his 
will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth :” 
and to Him be the praise. 


B. Herm. 
Hanecuow, January 15th, 1877. 





The Mandarin dialect for Christian Literature. 


Dear Sir :— 

As the time for the proposed conference is drawing near, will you 
allow a little space for remarks on the “Importance of a Vernacular 
Christian Literature,—with special reference to the Mandarin.” While 
it is with gratitude that we see so large a Christian literature in Manda- 
rin, are there not still a few points where we may improve? When 
Luther appeared in Germany, each little principality had its patois al- 
most as dissimilar as those of China. But by putting their Bible and 
Christian literature into “high German,” it became the language of 
the church, as well as of literature and commerce. In China, as yet, 
Christians going from one district to another, find the church services 
unintelligible, or much less edifying, because of the use of local dialects. 

Should we not then aim to make Mandarin gradually take the 
place in China that high German has in that country. Not that I 
would advocate its introduction as yet, into the preaching, or extempore 
prayers, except in Mandarin-speaking districts, or those near akin 
thereto. We may have to wait for this, till preaching in vernacular, 
and a Mandarin Christian literature, has made the mass of the people 
familiar with Christian ideas. But could not the hymnology (and 
school-books) be in Mandarin from the first ? 

A little study of a small hymn book, that is in constant use, would 
soon make all Christians familiar with such phrases as differed from 
their patois, and then they would become as attached to them as if in 
vernacular. It would enrich the dialect with new phrases. It would 
accustom the people to a literature in a spokén language, and pave 
the way for casting aside their cumbersome Wen-/i for a language 
that would not require years of study, before one was prepared to use it 
as a medium of learning, instead of an olyect of study; and thus the 
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stores of western sciences would be opened to scholars, without wasting 
their best years getting the key (/Wen-/i) that would open up its 
treasures. It may be objected that so different are the pronunciations 
of Mandarin in different localities, as almost to destroy some of the pro- 
posed advantages. True, that to the ear this might be the ease for a 
time; but as it became popular, all would strive for the recognized 
pronunciation, till the various ones would be assimilated; and in the 
mean time, those having books could follow the singing in any chapel 
with the understanding, or study in schools intelligibly, as they cannot 
where the books are in other patois than their own. Among other 
advantages arising out of the introduction of a Mandarin hymnology, 
would be the tendency to unify the church in China. At present, 
churches of the same denomination find it difficult to manifest a visible 
unity, because of dialectic difficulties. But let them sing the same 
hymns (and finally read and preach in the same dialect), and this evil 
will gradually disappear, till from Peking to Canton, Christians can 
meet in their church courts, and join in united praise to their one 
God and Father. Yet another advantage will be, the saving to the 
churches in printing. Small editions are expensive; and yet almost 
every dialect has its hymn books; and unfortunately some of them 
have quite a number. If the various missions could agree to use one 
dialect (and this is practicable in central and northern China at least), 
then one book would do for a denomination over many provinces. But 
could we not go much further in economy and unity, by appointing a 
committee, at least, from quite a number, if not all denominations, 
which could select from the various translations, the best hymns, and 
_ one book for all. In the west, all denominations to a great extent, 
ave the same hymns in their books. 

Let them then select, or make translations of such, and print larger 
and smaller volumes for churches and sabbath-schools. Denomina- 
tional peculiarities, as far as expressed in hymns, might be printed by 
each separate body and bound together with the other. 

This unity can be carried much further—to the printing of Bibles 
and tracts. The difficulty as to “terms” is one that is already met 
by simply a change of names in the parts of the edition intended for 
the respective parties. 

But to secure the full advantages of Mandarin, it would have to 
be romanized; and this is one of the chief aims I have in writing. 
The necessity for a sett/ed system is felt in the church; for some Chris- 
tians are unable to learn sufficient of*the characters to read even 
Mandarin; and hence books in romanized patois have been resorted to; 
and this may still be used with advantage for some kinds of books. Settle 
a system of romanizing Mandarin, and persons would feel justified in 
spending time and money to prepare books in it. In your columns, 
Dr. 8. Wells Williams very properly called attention to this need, 
with reference to geographical and proper names when writing for the 
public. Here then, all foreigners in China are interested in the settle- 
ment of some system. Could not the conference which is to meet next 
May, appoint a committee of qualified persons—men as capable of 
yielding a point as of forming an opinion—secure co-operative commit- 
tees from the consular service, and from the customs, and agree to 
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accept the system which they may adopt, though it may not commend 
itself to every one as the best? A bad system adhered to by all, is 
preferable to no system. The universal alphabet prepared by Leipsius, 
upon the basis of which the languages of some of the islands of the 
Pacific have been romanized, might be made the basis; thus bringing 
it into harmony with the mode of writing other languages. Then 
this would become the rule for other dialects, in China. 

If the above crude thoughts should call forth the views of others, 
or lead to any action in the direction suggested, it will not have been 
in vain that your time and space have been taxed, by 


Your Correspondent, 
B. Hem, 





Chinese and Dead Languages. 
Dear Sir :— 


I cheerfully recognize the ability of Mr. Helm’s article in the last 
number of the Recorder—in which he criticises a pamphlet of mine— 
and thank him for pointing out logical defects in it. As I have said else- 
where, “ perfect precision of language is not attainable,” and the Eng- 
lish of the pamphlet in question has the disadvantage of being an at- 
tempt at literal translation, the original text being in Chinese. A great 
deal is safely left to be understood in the Chinese ; as for instance, that 
the Shang-ti worshipped by Shun, instead of being an idol (8 {¥), 
served with licentious rites, and propitiated by human sacrifices, as Baal 
was (Smith’s Dictionary), was a righteous spirit (ji), dwelling in heaven, 
visiting men with inward promptings to virtue, blessing the good, and 
by no means clearing the guilty (Legge’s She and Shoo, Indexes,— 
word “God’’). In other words, Shang-ti had some of the leading 
features of the Elohim worshipped by the patriarchs, and nothing to 
the contrary. There is one argument against the use of Shang-ti, but 
it tells equally against all words used for God by those who do not— 
like good Protestants—worship and pray to Him only. Shun, after wor- 
shipping Shang-ti, turned his reverent attention to a host of other 
objects ; but the only sect which uses Tien-chii in China, turns also 
aside from Him, to adore and pray to His mother and to His saints. 
Would it not be better to drop that argument? I am unable to see 
why my fellow missionaries should still be my opponents in this matter, 
but accepting the fact, I have now to admit that my language was 
altogether too elliptical for an opponent to tolerate. I think Mr. Helm 
is also right in regard to the word “have” in the first commandment; 
that it is not so much recognizing the existence of other gods, as wor- 
shipping them, that is prohibited. When, however, he goes on to quote 
Greek in illustration of his own views, suggesting dAnSivoy mvevua 
as equivalent both to “true God” and to “true spirit,” and stating 
that the Greeks “used kako8eoe and Kaxo¢-Sarmwv ‘ evil gods’ and ‘ evil 
deities,’ ”’ I confess I cannot follow him. Where does the first Greek 
combination come from ? or what does it specially mean? If it means 
nothing to the purpose, more or less than “true spirit,” why not write 
plain English words instead of bad Greek? The next Greek word is 
an adjective of rare occurrence, certainly not meaning “evil gods.” 
The last expression, which Mr. Helm translates “evil deities,” would 
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be more happily rendered “evil devil,” if King James’ version be not 
quite out of date. Of course if it could be shewn that “evil gods” 
was an expression as common in Greek as 38 ji and Jf} ph are in Chinese, 
that would be a point gained by the advocates of Shan. But we must 
have the fact put beyond dispute ; because I have been told again and 
again in private letters and in print, that the Greeks used @eog, and 
the Romans used deus, for the human spirit, a statement which betrays 
such gross ignorance, on the part too of doctors and divines, as to cause 
a grave suspicion of any new arguments drawn from the dead languages. 

The constant appeal to Greek and Hebrew, as the original lan- 
guages of Holy Scripture, has an imposing and plausible appearance, 
but beware of it. And beware also, I say to every young missionary 
to the Chinese, of appeals from the books of China (put on the shelf 
as “the classics”) to the colloquial. The Chinese book-language is 
not a dead language, and you have got to learn it and use it as well 
as the colloquial, whatever becomes of your Hebrew and Greek. If I 
had the selection of men for China, I would be quite content if I had 
proof that they cou/d master Hebrew and Greek if they had occasion 
and would stick to their purpose of acquiring them like a leech ; but 
I would impress upon them that when they come here, their powers of 
acquisition must be devoted to Chinese in both its departments, the 
colloquial and the book-language; that the book-language, though 
regulated by the classics of two thousand years ago, is the language 
of to-day, and that a business letter or an advertisement written in any 

art of China in the year 1877, will be as a rule in the book-language. 

t is to the latter that I have had reference in all that I have written 
about the translation of words in the Holy Seriptures. Should not 
the Bible, the Book of books, be given to a people in their book- 
language? We may and must colloquialize it. That is our daily 
work, and the work of our native agents, who can do it, each in his 
own province, more idiomatically than we can do, testifying to the 
truth with the living voice. But no man can interfere with the collo- 
quial of another province than his own. A Cantonese can no more tell 
whether K ¥% Hs Tien laou-yay would be a becoming title for “God” 
in Chili or Shantung, than he can tell whether Kami be the right word 
in Japan. All he can say is that the expression will not do for Canton. 
With the book-language it is entirely different, because we all use the 
same, and in ¢hat a provincialism would be a blemish. I am particular 
about this distinction, because some people blame me for not taking 
the colloquial more into account; others when they use the word 
“classic” or “ classics,” seem to include all that I mean by book-lan- 
guage, and some again use “classic” and “Confucian” with what 
may be to themselves a convenient—but is to others a most incon- 
venient—vagueness. 

Now, to come to the point with Mr. Helm, does he mean to say 
that Shin-ming (jh BA) is preferable to render “ God,” and shin for 
“gods,” in the translation of the Scriptures into the book-language of 
China? Because, if this is his meaning, he will probably be left in a 
minority of one. Yours &e. 


; JoHN CHALMERS. 
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Missionary Cares in Kwangtung Province. 
Dear Sir:— 

Nearly a year ago, a few of the members of the congregation 
connected with our mission at Kich-yang left us to join the Roman 
Catholics. As a brief statement on the subject may be interesting to 
readers of the Recordey, and possibly helpful to brethren labouring in 
other parts of China, I send the following. 

The district city of Kieh-yang is about thirty-six miles north-west 
from Swatow, and was occupied by us as a mission station ten years ago. 
The congregation there has steadily grown year by year, so that now 
there have been nearly a hundred adults baptized, and there are still 
many inquirers. Some inquirers have left us, as they found that there 
was no worldly advantage to be reaped by entering the church; others 
are still unbaptized, because we are in some doubt as to the motives 
that influence them in seeking admission; while a few are from time 
to time received, as, so far as we can judge, they have repented to- 
wards God and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. We often find it 
necessary to impress upon the converts that they are not to look to us 
for help in such matters as lawsuits or alleged cases of wrong or in- 
justice, that are manifestly not cases of persecution for the Gospel’s 
sake; telling them that prayer on their behalf and instruction in the 
Word of God are the only ways in which we can help or comfort them. 
Some of them are very slow to accept this answer to their requests for 
our interference; and when, about a year ago, we refused to take up 
the case of a man, who was involved in a lawsuit, that had nothing to 
do with his profession of Christianity, the discontent was so great on 
the part of a few, that they left us and united with the Roman Catho- 
lics. Neither this man himself nor his friends ever pretended that his 
troubles were cunnected with his being a professing Christian; and yet 
we had to meet with deputation after deputation of the congregation, 
headed by the elders and deacons, urging us to take up the case, and 
arguing that of we did not, all our people would join the Roman 
Catholics. We considered the matter and sought guidance from our 
Lord and Master; and we unanimously concluded that we ought not 
to interfere, believing that to do so would be very hurtful to our work 
as missionaries. We wished the church to understand clearly, that 
we would refrain from interference in such cases, not because we were 
indifferent to the troubles of the brethren, but because we had to con- 
sider higher interests still. We were persuaded that our interference 
in native disputes and lawsuits on behalf of the converts, would unques- 
tionably lead to ideas of the church quite inconsistent with its purity 
and real progress; and, in the long run, to more bitter hostility on the 
part of both rulers and people, than as yet prevails against us and those 
who unite with us. Our native brethren do not yet see this, and we 
have to bear with their complaints of our want of love for them, &c. 
This is trying and disagreeable, but it may be well endured if we be- 
lieve that we are taking the right course, both for their highest interests 
and for the future of the church. 

What we are bound to labour for, is the conversion of the hea- 
then to God, and the growth and extension of His church in purity 
and fruit-bearing to His praise. If the work progresses slowly, and 
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if many sorrows and trials have to be endured, yet we need not be 
staggered by these things, but stirred up to work on, all the more pati- 
ently and resolutely. Were we to take to managing, either in person 
or by means of the native preachers, the “cases” of the converts, truly 
we should have our hands full, but not of the work to which we have 
been sent forth; and we should soon have multitudes of professing 
Christians—chaff, not wheat—men seeking merely temporal advantages 
under pretence of seeking salvation. 

Even had the lamentable perversions to Roman Catholicism been 
more numerous than they have been, we still think we did the right thing 
in declining the “case” that we were urged to take up. So far as we 
can now learn, only some fourteen of the Kieh-yang members have 
joined the Roman Catholics. I cannot but hope that some of these 
will yet return to us, even as some three or four, who at first were 
reported as leaving us, have since returned. We still pray for those 
who are alienated, that God would for His name’s sake restore their 
souls and deliver them from the delusions of that grevious apostacy. 

In regard to the great bulk of the congregation, I believe that all 
that has occurred has been overruled for their good, for their enlighten- 
ment as to the errors and sin of Popery, for the confirming of their 
faith in the truth, and for their making some progress to a more correct 
view of the relations that should subsist between the native church 
and the foreign missionaries. There is still a congregation of more 
than seventy communicants at Kieh-yang, and the progress made 
during the past year has been very encouraging. The Lord is, we 
trust, filling up the breach made by the enemy, more having been 
added to the church there during the past year than those who left us. 
A circumstance that is fitted to lead both the converts and ourselves 
to see the hand of God in this matter, is the fact that the bad man 
who was the chief agent in deceiving and leading astray our members, 
has been cast off by the priest. For a little time that man seemed to 
carry everything before him; and the few with whom he prevailed to 
leave us, thought that at last they had got the power and influence 
which they in vain sought through their connection with us. They are 
to some extent undeceived now; and those whom he did not succeed 
in beguiling, are more than ever confirmed in their attachment to us 
as opposed to Rome. 

Such is a brief statement of a matter, that for several months 
caused us no small anxiety and sorrow. We have not yet given up 
hope that some of those who left us may return; and even if they do 
not, we shall still cherish the hope that their profession of faith when 
they were baptized was a true one, though they now err so grievously. 
There are many Roman Catholics in this part of China, and what has 
recently occurred has made more apparent, the necessity of instructing 
our congregations as fully as we can, as tu the wide essential difference 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 

On Sunday, the 28th inst., two of those who left us—a mother and 
her son—were in our chapel at Kieh-yang. The mother was present 
all day, and the son called in to see us. He acknowledged his sin in’ 
leaving, and that he did wrong in joining the Roman Catholics. I am 
very hopeful that he and his family will yet return to us. He was 
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one whose defection was very painful to us, as we always looked on 
him as one of the most promising of the converts. 
H. L. Mackenzie, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Swatow, January 30th, 1877. 





Statistics of Missions in China. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am sure there is not a missionary in China but will sympathize 
with the object Mr. Foster has in view in his letter to you of October 
10th, on “Statistics of Missions.””’ At the same time there is one 
aspect of the subject which deserves careful attention. Missionaries 
need servants and teachers. Every right-minded man desires the en- 
lightenment and conversion of those under his influence. Missionaries 
therefore strive by example and precept and prayer to promote the high- 
est interests of all in their households and employment. If any are 
brought to newness of life, are they to be discharged? or if retained, are 
their names to be entered in a different column as if under a stigma? 

For myself, and I think I speak for many besides, not a few who 
have come as servants, have in the course of years, been led to true re- 
pentance and reformation, and some of our first heathen teachers are 
now our most intelligent and powerful preachers. 

I am not blind to the evil referred to, but we cannot do without 
native helpers; and if we are careful in their selection and superinten- 
dence, and give them only salaries approximating to that which they 
would receive in similar situations among their own countrymen, I 
do not see what more can be done. The odium which still affixes 
itself to those who enter our service, helps us in some measure also to 
sift their motives. Having done what we can, and are satisfied with the 
integrity of our employés I do not think it would be seemly that 
any undue reflection be thrown on men who have entered our service, 
in one capacity or another, and afterwards spontaneously cast in their 
lot with the church of Christ. 

The “ statistics”’ will of course indicate who, and what number 
are employed as preachers, school-teachers, colporteurs, Bible-women, 
&e. &c. and that is, I submit, all that need be asked for. As for 
trying to disarm hostile criticism “ amongst the foes of missions,” this 
is a species of penance I have long ago given up. 

Yours truly, 
January 31st, 1877. ONEsIMUS. 





Orthography of Chinese Words. 
Dear Sir :-— 

I beg respectfully to tender my support to the proposition of the 
Rev. John Chalmers in your last issue, regarding the desirability of 
uniformity of spelling as regards Chinese names, and the rendering of 
Chinese sounds. As has been pointed out by Dr. Williams and him- 
self, this matter is of great importance in many respects, and the: persis- 
tency of individuals in forming standards for themselves, has in 
certain cases, rendered otherwise valuable articles unintelligible. 
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One if not more of the local conferences suggested that this subject 
should be considered at the forthcoming General Conference, but owing 
to the multiplicity of questions demanding attention, the committee of 
arrangements laid this one aside. I regret this, inasumch as I imagine it 
couldeasily be accomplished. The conference, at one of its early sederunts, 
might appoint a small committee of our most competent men, of whom 
Mr. Chalmers is one of the foremost, to consider this matter, and report 
at a future meeting. 

I feel sure agreement could be attained; and if the missionaries 
were to adopt some uniform system it would go a great way towards 
the settlement of the question for all in China. I therefore venture to 
submit this proposal. 

Yours truly, 
CueEroo, January 31st, 1877. A. WILLIAMson. 





Chinese Orthography. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your correspondent in the last number of this journal proposes 
the use of Williams’ system of spelling by missionaries. To this no 
doubt the great majority would assent, but it seems there would be 
difficulty in securing its adoption by foreigners generally ; as he says, 
“leaving others to follow Wade.” 

The approaching General Conference ought to aim as far as 
possible at practical results. It is clear that at some time in the 
remote future the Chinese must change their system of writing. Now 
if some fixed method of spelling were “used by all foreigners who speak 
Chinese, might it not be at least an entering wedge ? 

To secure this the following is suggested. Let the conference 
appoint six missionaries, who would invite six gentlemen from the 
customs and consular services—a committee of twelve—to confer with 
them and decide upon a fixed value for every character. A primer of 
sounds could be printed, the first part romanized, with a syllabic 
arrangement, having the characters under each sound, so that one 
with a book printed in the Roman letters could find what character 
was represented by that combination; the second part, with a list of 
characters, arranged according to the radicals, with the spelling 
attached. Of course we could not force the adoption of this, but it 
is likely it would be generally used. 

Perhaps a better plan would be: Let committees of six be appointed 
in the three cities of Peking, Hankow and Shanghai (Shanghaiand Ning- 
po considered as one) ; three from among the missionaries and three 
from the consular and customs services. They could correspond and 
perhaps thus agree ; or if not, delegates from the three local committees 
could meet and decide upon a sy stem of orthography. Those chosen 
should have a knowledge of other dialects besides the Mandarin, as 
Drs. Martin and Edkins of Peking. 

The question of the Mandarin as a written language for the em- 
pire is committed to the Rev. C. Goodrich. If there were a fixed 
system of writing, it is probable it would be adopted by a large part 
of the mission schools, and there are many thousand children gathered 
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in these. How much valuable time has been comparatively wasted on 
books in the local dialects? Valuable works have been issued in small 
editions and never renewed. If it were thought advisable to print an 
arithmetic or geography in a local dialect, another edition might 
easily be prepared for general use. 

We might too have a romanized edition of the Bible which could 
be used over the empire. 


Soocnow, February 16th, 1877. A. B. 





Hangchow Missionary Association. 
Mr. Eprtor :— 


At the meeting of the Hangchow Missionary Association on 
February 27th, a translation was read of two tracts issued at the 
American Presbyterian Press, Shanghai. One was x fk BE ge Kew 
she yaou lun, regarding which the association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution as expressing its view of this tract, “That this associa- 
tion regards the tract #% fk BE pig Kew she yaou lun as suited for 
general distribution, though, being the Introduction to Dr. Martin’s 
“ Evidences of Christianity” FE 3 wy J T'cén taow soo yuen, it is rather 
brief in its statements of doctrine ; and owing to its brevity, not 
always so clear as is desirable in a book intended for heathen readers. 
The prayer in verse at the close is not deemed a conclusion worthy of 
the book, either as to its substance or style.” The prayer was objected 
to by all on one ground or another. The style is inferior to the body 
of the tract. It is rhyme but can scarcely be called poetry; and saeri- 
fices simplicity and directness of thought for the sake of the rhyme. 
Some thought the prayer would have been better in prose, and less 
likely to be flippantly repeated. But others justified it on the same 
ground as our child’s prayer ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” In this 
form it will be more striking and more readily remembered. 

The other tract jig (% If 2 Wi Lun fow sin che le, was the subject 
of more serious objection. Some regarded much of it as overdrawn— 
an ideal of what should be rather than what is seen in believers. 
While others thought some of the evidences of faith (such as seen 
on page 3, lines 6, 7, By Bi 4G AR ah BE BR Z #& So yuen chay puh 
wae ling hwan che kew), to be unscriptural, cf. “ Give us this day our 
daily bread.’”’ It was generally agreed that it was unsuited for general 
distribution, and only fit for Christians engaged in self-examination, or 
for a theological class. As there are better tracts, it is doubtful if it 
should be re-issued. The association adopted the following: ‘Resolved, 
that the tract pit 72 2R 2 BB Lun fow sin che le contains most im- 
portant doctrines, which ought to be impressed on a people so legalisti- 
cally inclined as the Chinese, but that it is far better suited for those 
seeking to know their own hearts than for the unawakened heathen ; 
and that its statements of penitent grief and attainments in grace (see 
page 2, line 4, and page 3, lines 4-8) and consecration of Christians 
(see page 6, lines 8-9) are an overdrawn ideal rather than what is 
seen; and would be better of modification in these respects.” No 
hypercritical spirit has been manifested in discussing these tracts; 
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and the translations by members of the association a represerved ; so 
that, if desired at any future day, any or all of them can be furnished 
to the missionary community, as has been done in India. 


Respectfully and truly, 
B. Hretm. 





The Term Question. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am really sorry to add one word to the too much that has been 
already said on the “term” question; but now that so much has been 
said, and because it seems that there is ‘‘more to follow,” I would like 
to ask my seniors in the mission field if they could not even yet let the 
question drop? Is it any use arguing the subject further at present ? 
Are they gaining anything by it? Some of themselves admit that 
little or nothing is to be gained by renewing the controversy. Why 
then should they renew it? Would it not be a pity to stir up, in the 
minds of the younger race of missionaries, the same amount of feeling— 
to use a mild expression—which tradition reports to have been mani- 
fested in the contest before our time? Have they really anything new 
to say? Has not pretty nearly all that can be said been said times and 
again? Do they—the senior missionaries—hope to convert—or per- 
vert, if you like—each other? Or are these literary encounters meant 
for the edification of us younger men? If so, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to hear what effect they produce on one who supposes that his case 
is not singular. Circumstances have frequently thrown me into contact 
with pious and learned sinologues, contending valiantly for opposite 
views on this question, and the general impression produced by these 
encounters was, that neither side made much of it. Careful consider- 
ation of the—perhaps exhaustive—array of arguihents and facts 
produced on these occasions, leads to the belief that no one term is 
much better or worse than another, and raises in the mind a feeling of 
surprise and regret, that honoured and esteemed men of piety and 
ability should allow themselves to be so much attracted to or repelled 
from any one of the terms under discussion. It is a source of unquali- 
fied regret, that some of the elder men in the field allow themselves to 
be carried away by the subject, and that they seem to be inclined to 
elevate—for themselves that is—into the region of conscience, a question 
which calm and mature consideration seems to relegate to the region 
of the indifferent. I feel for such men greatly—respect what I cannot 
but regard as their prejudices, love them for themselves and their 
work’s sake, and pray that, when as old as they are, I may be able to 
look back on a life of such faithful perseverance as they have shown in 
the cause of Christ; but I would consider it a thousand pities, that any 
younger men should ever be led to think so strongly on such a debat- 
able question, as some of our honoured brethren now think on the 
“term” question. To come to this conclusion, it is not necessary to wait 
till acquiring a knowledge of the language and literature of China, 
sufficient to entitle the possessor to settle the question on its own 
merits. Itis only necessary to open unprejudiced eyes, and see ranged 
on opposite sides, men. whose ability, piety, and -conscientiousness no 
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one questions. With these good and able men, some on one ‘side, 
some on the other, it is impossible to believe that either side is abso- 
lutely right or utterly wrong; and it is almost equally impossible to 
believe that there can be much if any harm in any one term that these 
good and able men can conscientiously use. Seeing such things are so, 
would it not be a pity to increase by converts from the younger ranks, 
the small and perhaps decreasing number of those who tell you that 
they cannot use some one or other of the terms in question without 
wronging their conscience, and feeling themselves to be traitors to the 
cause? And if so, why agitate the question? The present discussion 
of the question seems most lamentable, The sore appeared to be partly 
healed and to be healing fast, when some few individuals must needs 
poke into it again and probe it to the bottom, leading one at the same 
time, by their language, to believe, that they do not expect much good 
to come of it? If much good cannot come of meddling with it, why 
not let it alone ? 

The course for younger men at least seems to be clear. If older 
men will not let it alone, do not let us imitate the mistakes of our eld- 
ers. Our elders are worthy men, to whom is due and to whom we 
accord all honour. We shall not turn out badly if we do as well as 
they. But no man is perfect, neither are they perfect; and we should 
be unworthy to be their successors, if we did not learn wisdom by their 
experience, but went on imitating their mistakes as well as their 
virtues. Let us then take our seniors—who feel so keenly, and who 
fight so valiantly for some one term or other—as warnings, not as ex- 
amples; and if rHEy will not give up the strife, let us stand aloof, so 
that the strife may die with them and not be perpetuated in us. I 
have no doubt that should this ever be printed and come to the eyes of 
any of the aforesaid seniors, they will think poorly of the lax-principled 
generation that is to follow them. Well I should be sorry to lose their 
esteem, but after all it would be better any day to lose their esteem 
than to partake in their errors. It is said that years ago orthodox 
Wesleyan young ministers used to aim at going forth equipped not only 
to do battle with evil, but also with the Calvanists. Better days have 
come. ‘The opposite sides in divinity now think less of guarding 
against each other, and employ their powers more in generous and 
brotherly rivalry against the common foe, exciting each other to works 
of love. Doubtless there are individuals who look ruefully on what 
they think the lax principles of the present day, and lament the de- 
generacy of the times; but enlightened good men rejoice in the better 
state of things that now obtains. In the same way, should missionaries 
come to regard the “term” question as only of secondary importance, 
and banish it from the region of principle and conscience, to the 
domain of unimportant opinion, there would not be wanting those who 
would consider it as a bad sign of the times and bear terrible testimony 
against it accordingly. LET THEM,—but let us do the right, and no 
longer sacrifice peace and union for the very small imaginary—or real 
if you lhke—advantage, that any one term possesses over another. 

Let me mention one thing more. A recent pamphleteer states 
for fact, that for along term of years, a large and influential mission in 
China, has shown the wnderful sight of a numerous band of workers 
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keeping together in unbroken unanimity on this “term” question. The 
writer of the pamphlet simply states it and leaves it. I am acquainted 
with another mission, which also shows a similar spectacle of unani- 
mity on the same question, and I have heard this circumstance alluded 
to in a way anything but complimentry to these united brethren. Now 
I rejoice equally and doubly over each and both of these cases, and 
hail them, if their supposed existence be correct, as the first dawn of 
the coming of better days. It is hardly to be supposed that a large 
company of missionaries should, upon examination, have decided una- 
nimously for years upon one term being superior to the other. It 
makes it less possible that they should have rested their opinions upon 
the results of literary investigation, when we find that these unanimous 
companies take each different terms. It is almost impossible not to con- 
clude that they had grace enough given them to see, that the supposed 
advantage offered by any one term over any other was not of such a 
nature, as to justify them in refusing to accept the term in use among 
their brethren, and that the same grace enabled them to sink their 
individual preferences for the sake of harmony. All honour to them 
for it, and all thanks to the Author of this grace; and may He give 
more grace, so that we all, the Protestant missionaries in China, may 
some day or other be able to sink our personal preferences—yes, and 
our prejudices too—in a sea of universal harmony—as far at least as 
terms are concerned. Things seemed in a fair way towards a perhaps 
distant, peaceful settlement of the question, when, lo and behold, in 
rush old combatants, who hack away at each other, and are in danger of 
embroiling us younger men and so perpetuating the feud. In the name 
of all that is serious and solemn, I ask them to beware what they are 
doing. By reviving this dying discussion, it is not impossible that 
they may scatter seeds of strife, that may hereafter, produce evil that 
will more than counterbalance all the good they have ever done in 
China. Old men, beware! Young men, let us endeavour to stand aloof 
from the strife, and to keep approaching each other in harmony; and 
it is just possible that we may yet live to see the day, when the rod of 
peace will take awav from us the reproach of this strife, which now we 
continue to attach to His name. Man or PEace. 
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| land, on January 18th, by the Rev. 





BIRTHS. | A. McLaren, B.A., the Rev. E. R. 


Ar Tokio, Japan, on February 24th, the; Barrert, B.A., of the London Mis- 
wife of the Rev. H. Faulds, M.D., of| — sisn, Shanghae, to May, youngest 
the United Presbyterian Church Mis-} daughter of the Jate Ricuarp Horr, 
sion—of a son. | of York Place, Manchester. 

At Newchwang, on March Ist, the wife iio 
of the Rev. J. MacIntyre, of the same | T’rnnTs1n.—Distressing accounts 


mission—of & son. | still reach us from this city regard- 


ie prea Mitel a ing the sufferings of the starving 


daughter. | poor. A statement is generally cur- 
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rent, that a third of the refugees 
have died ;—which if not literally 
correct, at least implies a frightful 
mortality among them. We are again 
privileged to quote from the letter 
of a missionary brother on the spot, 
under date of March 20th. 


“What the state of things in the 
country districts is and will be, one can 
only guess. One or two of our own con- 


verts in the Tsang-cheu (i€ IH) district 
who were over the other day, and who are 
themselves comparatively well off, told me 
that very many of their neighbours had 
even burnt their farming implements for 
fuel in the winter, while others had sold 
them for trifling sums. With no cattle, im- 
plements, or seed, and no chance of obtain- 
ing them except by loans at ruinous interest 
from the rich, even the exceptionally pro- 
mising state of the soil this spring will 
but seem to mock the hopes of the poor. 
And how are they to exist till harvest ? 
Nearly all the funds we have received 
(including those you kindly forwarded) 
have been spent in the Lauling district, 
under the superintendence of our Method- 
ist brethren. As much as possible, the 
area of relief has been confined to parti- 
cular villages, the needs of which were 
carefully examined. This was plainly bet- 
ter than attempting too much. As it is, 
the strain has been almost more thou our 
friends could bear. As far as I can learn, 
the plan pursued has been good—the estab- 
lishment of several centres for the regu- 
lar distribution of grain &c. to families 
whose needs were well known. For the 
most part there has been no question asked 
except as to the real need of applicants, 
and unhappily that was too often plain 
enough. The quiet suffering of the crowds 
of applicants seems to have impressed 
those who saw it more than anything. H. 
speaks of it as terrible in its sadness. No 
disorder —no violence—the poor creatures 
seeming to fear the least exertion, lest it 
should exhaust their small remaining 
strength and increase their hunger. Hun- 
dreds sometimes waiting, kneeling in the 
snow—without a word. And to think that 


in wide districts which we only know of | 
by report, this distress has continued all | 
through the winter without help from | 


any! I ought to add that, of course 
money which has been specially given for 
the relief of native Christians has been 
so appropriated. 
feature of our effort, that sums have been 


sent by native churches in several places | 


for the use of their suffering brethren. 


It strikes me that a fact like this must 


seem a new and significant one to the 
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Chinese. Although there has been no 
attempt to unite the work of relief with 
that of evangelization, it is evident that 
the mere fact that the help given comes 
from foreign sources and is in the hands of 
Christian men, must have its influence. 
Whether this will in the long run be really 
favourable tothe healthy development of 
the native churches yonder is another ques- 
tion. It will undoubtedly bring its dan- 
gers However,many, as might be expected, 
are now showing an interest in the Gospel 
who never did so before. In fact, from 
the accounts of our brethren, the state 
of things there, religiously considered, is 
most remarkable. But the cheering part 
of the matter is, that even in the suffering 
districts there was already an unusual 
awakening, as indicated by crowded cha- 
pels and increasing numbers of enquirers 
BEFORE there was any hint of help being 
forthcoming, and also that at some of the 
stations where the greatest success has 
been lately gained, there has been no relief 
at all, nor any call for it. The truth ap- 
pears to be, that a wonderful work of the 
Spirit of God has manifested itself in Shan- 
tung synchronously with the famine in 
certain places. I cannot give any details 
—probably it is too early evenfor our breth- 
ren to say much about them. But—and 
again let me say that several of the most 
prosperous stations are unaffected by the 
famine—there have been very large ad- 
ditions to the churches, and the enquirers 
just now are counted by hundreds. There 
can be little doubt, that in many parts of 
our northern missions, the seed already 
sown so abundantly is germinating, and 
will in all likelihood yield a large harvest 
ere long. We feel this in Tientsin itself. 
The large daily congregations in our cha- 
pels, in which are constantly seen numbers 
of regular and earnest hearers who have 
never yet ventured to avow themselves 
even as enqnirers, the constantly in- 
creasing number of those who—when 
spoken to—declare that they have totally 
relinquished idolatry, and the gradual 
but decided change inthe popular tone of 
speaking about Christianity, are all hope- 
ful indications. I do not lay much stress 


| onthese things. We can hardly suppose that 


—except in a few instances—there is more 
than a nascent intellectual conviction that 
idolatry is false, and a suspicion that the 
new faith presented to them is true, yet 
we have gained much if we have secured 
thus much. And every day that know- 
ledge of truth which is the necessary 
prerequisite of spiritual life, is becoming 
more widely diffused. We have only to 
work on trustfully and prayerfully, and by 
and by the Divine Spirit will move upon 
these multitudes with victorious power. 

We opened a third city chapel a 
week or two since, in the great north 
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suburb. Thus far it has been exceptionally | 

promising, and probably several men will | 

be received very soon from there.” 
* * 


Cueroo.—Mr. J.” Archibald, who 
has come out from England in the 
service of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, arrived at Shanghae 
per Nestor, on March 16th; and left 
on the 18th by the Dragon for this 
port, where he arrived on the 20th. 
* * 
Suanauar.—The Rev. E. R. and 
Mrs. Barrett of the London Mission 
arrived fromEngland by the Agamem- 


non, on March 24th. 
* * 


Srnq-z.—In our last volume, p. 385, 
we noticed a disturbance that had 
occurred at this place in connection | 
with the ‘‘paper men” excitement, | 
in which the Protestant chapel was | 
destroyed. 


As we there intimated, | 
the local mandarin was prompt in | 
repairing damages; and from subse- | 
quent information we learn, that by | 
his advice the native pastor with- | 
drew temporarily, with the promise 
that he and the other sufferers | 
should be indemnified for all losses. 
The Rev. S. Dodd of Hangchow | 
has favoured us with the following | 
reflections on the subject :— 

“The repairs on the chapel were com- 
pleted in a reasonably short time; and 
the pastor was publicly reinstated in the 
premises; but the promised compensation | 
for losses has not yet been awarded, and | 
I am afraid will not be. It is very hard 
to assign any adequate reason for such | 
an outbreak. The dreaded power of 
“‘paper men,” and supposed efficacy of 
gongs and other brazen instruments in | 
warding off the threatening calamity, are | 
superstitions of long standing; but why | 
they should have occasioned suspicion to 
rest specially on the Christians is difficult | 
to perceive. The number of Christians | 
in this part of China is by no means | 
sufficient to account for it. There is | 
no reason whatever to suspect that the 
magistrates have any hand in getting up 
the rumours, or any wish to see the peace 
disturbed in such a manner. They have 
been prompt to suppress it whenever they | 
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have fairly learned the facts. That the 
White Lotus sect—who are charged in 
some of the official proclamations with 
sending out the “ paper men” &c.—should 
have the power of doing so, is just as 
incredible to our minds as that the Chris- 
tians should. If the excitement—gotten 
up from whatever cause—should become 
sufficiently strong to set the magistrates 
at defiance over any extensive proportion 
of the empire, and the power should fall 
from the hands of those who at present 
wield it, it would of course be grasped by 
other hands. Whether there may not be 
at the bottom of the rumours, some such 
scheme, much wider in its reachings than 
a few chapels or a few tens of Christian 
families, our successors may perhaps be 
able to tell.” 
* * 


Swarow.—The Rev. W. Duffus and 
his family left in the latter part of 
February for a visit to England, and 
sailed from Hongkong in the Achil- 
les, about March Ist. 


* * 


| Honexkone.—On February 26th, the 


Protestant missionaries of Hong- 
kong, consisting of the Revs. E. J. 


| Hitel, Ph. D., J. C. Edge, A. B. 


Hutchinson, R. Lechler, C. Piton, 
and Pastor Klitzke, waited on H. E. 
Sir Arthur Kennedy the Governor, 


| with an address on the occasion of 


his departure from the colony. In 
the course of the address they ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the Mar- 


| riage Ordinance of 1875, and the 


Grant-in-aid Scheme for Elementary 
Schools ; dwelling especially on the 
beneficial results of the latter. The 


| encouragement His Excellency had 


given to the formation of a Chinese 
Educational Literature, was also ap- 
propriately adverted to. In his reply, 
Sir Arthur remarked,—‘ While it 


| was impossible for me to be the 


advocate of any particular class or 
creed at the expense of others, I have 
had no hesitation in supporting the 


| schools of any body of Christians 


who inculcate peace and good-will, 
and teach our duty to God and our 
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neighbour.” A lengthened and in- 
teresting conversation ensued, in 
regard to the various interests of 
the Chinese, in particular referring 
to the coolie traffic. Mr. Hutchin- 
son noticed the fact that a distinc- 
tive religious teaching in the schools, 
had not at all repelled the Chinese 
from taking advantage of them. His 
Excellency expressed himself grati- 
fied to hear it. He did not believe 
that any of the Chinese think the 


less of people for being Christian ; | 


he only thonght it was wrong to 
force anything of the kind upon them. 

The additions to the native church 
of the Church of England Mission 
in this colony in 1876 have been 10 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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| adults and 4 children. The London 
Mission has added 50 new members, 
and the Basel Mission 259. 
* * 
* 

UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CA.—The Rev. I. Pierson of the 
American Board Mission is hoping 
to return to China in autumn ac- 
companied by his sister, Miss Lizzie 
B. Pierson. 

The Rey. S. B. Tuckerman, a gra- 
| duate of Amherst College and of 





Yale Theological Seminary, is now 
| studying medicine in New York city, 
| Men nie . % 

| planning to join the North-China 


| Mission of the American Board some 


| time next year. 





AMotices of Recené Publications. 


Science Papers, chiefly Pharmacological and Botanical. 
F. R.S., Fellow of the Linnean, Chemical, and Microscopical Societies of 
London; Member and late Examiner of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain; Member of the Imperial Leopoldine-Caroline Academy ; 
Corresponding Member of the Sociétés de Pharmacie of Paris, Brussels, &c. 


ddited, with Memoir, by Joseph Ince, F. L.5., F.C. 8. 


lan and Co. 1876. 
To use the words of the biogra- 
pher of Daniel Hanbury,—“ an Eng- 
lishman by birth, he lived and 
worked for all civilized peoples.” 
In the volume before us, we have 
part of the results of a busy life, 
cut short at the early age of forty- 
It is the fit memorial of an 
enthusiastic investigator of the 
works.of nature,—of one who, while 
scrupulously fulfilling the onerous 
duties of a secular occupation, could 
yet rise to a position of the highest 
eminence in one department of the 
field of science. We are indebted 
to the compiler of this work, for 
having brought together in one 
volume, the many literary produc- 


nine. 


By Daniel Hanbury, 


London: Macmil- 


tions of Mr. Hanbury scattered up 
and down among a number of scienti- 
fic serials ; which—if we except his 
last great work, the Pharmacogra- 
phia, brought out in concert with 
Dr. Flickiger of Berne, and his 
voluminous. correspondence—proba- 
bly comprise the bulk of his literary 
labours. The lamented author made 
conscience of whatever he wrote; and 
it is not so much the amount of mat- 
ter that strikes one, as the exhaus- 
tive character of his investigations, 
and the spirit of rigorous exactitude 
that we note in all that fell from 
his pen. Pharmacy and the allied 
sciences formed his hobby, and 





while these papers have served their 
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object in tending to the elevation of | 


such studies, there is much in them 
of great interest to the most general 
reader. A considerable section of 
the volume is of more than passing 
interest to the student of Chinese, 
and we only regret that the subject 
is not greatly more extended. His 
biographer observes :— 

“His contributions to the history of 
CHINESE MATERIA MEDICA were probably 
his most elaborate venture in the path of 
continuous research; one series extended 
over three years, and was prized highly 
by competent authorities.....The original 
pamphlet was translated by his friend and 
correspondent, Dr. Theodor W. C. Martius 
into German in 1863, under the title of 
Beitrige zur Materia Medica China’s.” 

Besides this there are frequent 
references to the botany of China 
throughout the work. The articles 
on “the Green dye,” ‘‘ Insect wax,” 
“ Cinnabar,’ ‘‘Camphor,” &c. are 
full of curious information. For 
these and kindred subjects he had 
peculiar facilities, from his continued 
correspondence with China residents. 
His opening addresses as president 
of the Pharmaceutical Conferences 
at Norwich and at Exeter, are very 
readable digests of the progress of 
the science ; and in his Memoir of 
Jacob Bell the well-known chemist, 
of Oxford-street, London, he gives 
an account of the origin and forma- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. Mr. Hanbury’s pub- 
lished papers are eighty-two in num- 
ber, and there is scacely one of 
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these but has added something to 
the accumulating stores of pharma- 
cology or generally useful informa- 
tion. We have pleasure in adding 
his nane to the number of Christian 
scientists, undemonstrative in his 
favourite pursuits, as he was amia- 
ble and consistent in private life. 
We must avail ourselves in conclu- 
sion, of an extract from his memoir. 


“Tt is due to the fine character of Daniel 
Hanbury to reveal the source of his un- 
broken equanimity—a deep spirit of devo- 
tion which found its expression, not in 
outward declarations, but in the uniform 
tenor of his life. Sometimes, indeed, the 
angel troubled the waters, and he was not 
afraid to give utterance to the sentiments 
of his heart—once more especially, when 
in an earnest conversation he contended 
for the spirituality and the vital influence 
of the communion of which he was a 
member. No pressure of literary work was 
allowed to interfere with his morning’s 
reading in the Tauchnitz edition of the 
New Testament. His name is absent from 
the lists of charity, but in works of bene- 
volence he was munificent. A constitu- 
tional reserve of manner did him perpetual 
injustice. He will be mourned longest 
and most sincerely by those who were his 
associates, and by those whom his open- 
handed generosity relieved in their hour 
of need.” 


The work is got up in the best 
style of one of the first-class London 
publishers, and is illustrated by’ 
fifty-nine carefully-executed litho- 
graphs and wood-engravings, with 
a steel-plate portrait. The latter 
apparently is taken in one of his 
thoughtful moods, and as it appears 
to us, does not fairly represent the 
habitually genial countenance of 
Daniel Hanbury. 











History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th century. Part I. The Mongols 
proper and the Kalmuks. By Henry H. Howorth, F. 8. A. with two maps 
by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1876. 


THE very name of the Mongols invo- 
luntarily recalls to many minds the 
great Genghiz. Among the mighty 
conquerors in the history of the 


and Napoleon, surely this redoubt- 
able hero holds a most prominent 
position, and as the author of . 
this work says, “it is not credit- 


world, such as Alexander, Attila,! able to English literature that no 
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satisfactory account of Jingis Khan 
exists in the language.’’ Mr. Howorth 
has set such a task before him, and 
the detailed account of the great 
warrior forms no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the present bulky volume. 
Although faint traces of the Mongol 
name may be found in eastern his- 
tory some centuries earlier, yet be- 
fore the period alluded to, there is 
nothing specially to direct attention 
to these children of the desert. The 
glory initiated with the name of Gen- 
ghiz shone brightly during thereigns 
of four or five generations of his 
descendants ; but in the course of 
some two centuries, the lustre had 
waned almost to extinction, ichabod 
was inscribed upon the failing for- 
tunes of the Genghizkhanides, and 
to the traveller who wanders over 
the steppes inhabited by these no- 
mades at the present day, it costs 
an effort to believe that they are 
the descendants of the men who 
claimed the submission of some of 
the haughtiest of European princes. 
The volume now before us goes far 
to remove the reproach from English 
literature; and it is a remarkable 
testimony to the zeal and erudition 
of the learned author. ‘‘ The history 
of the Mongols,” as he remarks, ‘‘ is 
necessarily a ‘drum and trumpet his- 
tory.’ It deals chiefly with the 
conquests of great kings and the 
struggles of rival tribes, and many 
of its pages are crowded with inci- 
dents of butchery,and a terrible story 
of ravage and destruction.” Such 


is a not inapt epitome of the early 
fortunes of this renowned dynasty ; 
while the fuller details bear so much 
of the interest of novelty and ro- 
mance, as to give a peculiar fascina- 
tion to these annals of oriental des- 
potism. The first chapter gives a 
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concise notice of the various Asiatic 
nations contemporary with the Yuen 
dynasty of China. Many of these 
are now extinct, and their names 
well-nigh unknown. The next 
chapter traces the ancestral his- 
tory and surroundings of the great 
Genghiz; the third being occupied 
with the life and victories of that 
‘**Scourge of God” as he has been 
called. The following chapter on 
the histories of Ogodai and Guyuk 
khans is full of thrilling interest ; 
which is even surpassed by the fifth, 
recounting the adventures, victories 
and magnificence of the sovereignties 
of Mangu and Kubilai. The latter, 
being the conqueror and first Mon- 
gol ruler of China, is dwelt upon 
at greater length, the materials for 
his reign being more abundant and 
accessible. The sixth chapter car- 
ries us through the eight succeeding 
reigns to the close of the Yuen 
dynasty in 1367; and the continua- 
tion of the khanate at Karakorum 
—the old seat of empire,—down to 
1634. The seventh chapter treats of 
the Chakhar tribe bordering on the 
Great wall, and the Forty-nine ban- 
ners or Inner Mongols, subject to 
China. The eighth chapter gives 
an account of the Eighty-six banners 
of the Khalkas or Outer Mongols 
subject to China, stretching over 
the vast sweeps of the desert of 
Gobi, as far west nearly as the Teen- 
shan mountains and the confines of 
Sungaria. So far all is tolerably 
fair sailing, the author having mere- © 
ly to follow the authorities which 
are freely abundant for the main 
line of the Mongol race ; and he has 
shewn his skill and competency in 
dealing with these,—sifting evi- 
dence, reconciling contradictions,and 


drawing from the whole a graphic 
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picture of the vicissitudes through 
which these oriental nomades passed. 
In the last four chapters, on the 
Kalmuks or western Mongols, Mr. 
Howorth has had to attack a prob- 
lem of greater complexity. In deal- 
ing with the collateral branches and 
scattered tribes of central Asia, he 
has fallen on a veritable ethnological 
quagmire, which in ordinary hands 
would almost bid defiance to any- 
thing like orderly treatment. Our 
author however approaches the sub- 
ject with a practiced eye. The study 
of these shifting tribes has for some 
years past been a speciality with 
him, and by his clear penetration, 
he has gained a facility in extricating 
the kernel of truth from the mass of 
conflicting evidence. The book forms 
a treasury of legend and anecdote 
clustering round the main line of 
history ; and every statement is au- 
thenticated by a profuse quotation of 
authorities in a variety of languages. 
The principal of these are—Sanang 
Setzen’s Mongol History, translated 
by Schmidt, and other works by the 
translator, also De Mailla, Gaubil, 
Visdelou, De Guignes, Pauthier, De 
la Marre, Amiot, Hyacinthe, Tim- 
kowski, Schott, and Bergman, among 
Europeans ; beside the various Per- 
sian histories of the Mongols, as 
translated by De la Croix, D’Ohsson, 
Von Hammer, Erdmann, &c. and 
the writings of medizval European 
travellers, as Caapini, Rubruquis, 
Haython, Marco Polo, and others 
who visited the court of the Great 
khans, and have left invaluable re- 
cords of the actual condition of these 
semi-barbaric potentates. With such 
an amplitude of evidence, it may 
savour of hypercriticism, to allude 
to the independent records locked 
up in the Russian language ; but we 
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could have wished the author had 
been able to avail himself more 
largely of the side-lights opened up 
by the native annalists of China. 
Dr. Bretschneider has shewn us how 
these may be turned to advantage. 
The many allusions to the institu- 
tion and history of Lamaism in Tibet 
form an acceptable contribution to 
the elucidation of that wondrous 
system; and above all the scattered 
notices of the result of Christian mis- 
sions in the far east, and the wide- 
spread profession of the Christian 
faith in medieval ages, which, al- 
though well authenticated, is perhaps 
not so generally understood or real- 
ized as we might expect. We believe 
the progress of civilization is far 
more indebted to Christianity, than 
is Christianity to civilization ; and 
in harmony with this belief, we may 
point to the fact, that it was from 
the Christian Uigours that the 
Mongols received their written cha- 
racters; and the ancestors of the reign- 
ing family in China, in turn, received 
their system of writing from the 
Mongols. We are inclined to coin- 
cide with the author in making the 
ancient Keraits a Turkish tribe, 
allied to the Uigour branch rather 
than Mongols. Several of the Mongol 
monarchs formed alliances with pro- 
fessing Christian princes by mar- 
riage, and we are told of instances 
in which these ladies had influence 
to restrain the atrocities of their 
barbaric lords. The mother of the 
great Kubilai was a niece of the 
far-famed Prester John, and we do 
not know how far maternal training 
may have modified the national 
character, and given birth to some 
of those noble traits, which almost — 
take us by surprise in a grandson of 
Genghiz. Chinese history speaks 
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of this lady’s image having been set 
up in a Christian church in what is 
now the province of Kansuh; and 
by the care of her imperial descend- 
ants, it was removed to the Hall 
of Ancestors in the palace in Peking. 
These and many other interesting 
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facts have been brought to light by 
the Archimandrite Palladius. Mr. 
Howorth’s book ought to be on the 
table of every student of Chinese 
history, and we shall look forward 
with much interest for the second 
volume. 








A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. 


By Ernest Jolin Hitel, Ph. D. 


Tiibing. London: Triibner and Co., 57 & 59, Ludgate Hill. Hongkong: 


Lane, Crawford & Co. 1877. 
Dictionaries of the local dialects 
are a desideratum in China; and we 
could wish the number of such works 
was much greater than it is. The 
Canton has been more favoured in 
the matter of dictionaries and man- 
uals than any other local dialect. 
So early as 1828, Morrison published 
his Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. 
In 1856, Dr. S. W. Williams issued 
A tonic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Canton Dialect, which 
was much prized by students, but 
has now been long out of print. The 
Rev. J. Chalmers published An Eng- 
lish and Cantonese Pocket-Dictionary, 
for the use of those who wish to learn 
the spoken language of Canton province, 
in 1859 ; of which four editions have 
already been given to the public, 


we incline to the belief indicated by 
Dr. Eitel that it still retains charac- 
teristics of a very early type. The 
fourth section of his second division 
of the Introduction treats of ‘‘ Tones 
and Tone-marks,” and will repay 
perusal by all who are interested in 
the theory of language. To us his 
hypothesis of the tones being the 
outcome of a restricted system of 
vocables, seems natural and proba- 
ble; but we do not feel so much at 
liberty to accept his faintly expressed 
statement that the Chinese colloquial 
is a monosyllabic language. On the 
contrary, had we come incontact with 
it altogether independent of the ad- 

junct of the Chinese written charac- 
ter, we believe no one would have 
| thought of writing it down a mono- 





each enlarging and improving upon syllabic tongue. It appears to us that 
its predecessor. We feel like tread- | agglutination is found intheChinese, 
ing lightly in the presence of a| as in every other spoken larguage. 
dictionary maker ; and are more dis- | Let Dr. Eitel furnish the examples: 
posed to reverence than to criticize | oe FE K'do’-tal,-chi trustworthy. 
the men who devote themselves to) —7§ % fa-,neng nickname.—#f 
this arduous but useful service. Dr.| #1 $8 ‘10-,sény-ii friendly —HF 4] 
Eitel has already distinguished him- | chd-Sthee like. ERE ch'a-pat,-,to 
self by his literary labours, and itis | nearly— 7 ff) ‘/ii-séuk, to correct. 
well the present work has fallen into | The number of these might be in- 
his hands ; for he will leave no stone | creased ad libitum. It is only neces- 
unturned, that he may render it aj sary to open Mr. Chalmers’ Pocket 
creditable production. Looking upon | Dictionary to see to what an extent 
the Cantonese as one of the woman 


this principle obtains. Let any one 
formsof the Chinese language extant, 


ignore the written character, and 
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join the isolated syllables as they | 
are pronounced, and say which is 
the more monosyllabic, the Chinese 
or the English. We do not hesitate 
to say that good Saxon English is 
by far more monosyllabic than collo- 
quial Chinese. Now to turn to more 
practical matter, we have here the 
first part of a dictionary A—K. of 
the Canton Dialect, which will be a | 
great help to students of that spe- | 
cial branch of the language ; but its 

utility is not limited to that particu. | 
lar sphere. It is to a great extent a 
dictionary of the general language 
of China; and with the rwiical in- 
dex, which we understand is to be 
appended, will go far towards meet- 
ing the necessities of most students. 
Based on the Tonic Dictionary of 
Dr. Williams, the analysis of Legge’s 
Classics, and the native Kang-he 
Dictionary, Dr. Eitel has given him- 
self with earnestness to bring out a 
work worthy of his pen, and of the 
enlightened patronage which has | 
Al- 

though not laying claim to perfec- 

tion—and where is the author that | 








encouraged him in his labours. 


would venture to do so ?—his work | 
will be a boon to those who are 
secking to gain an insight into Chi- | 
nese linguistry. The author has | 
adopted a plan of classification under 
each heading; the want of some- | 
thing of the kind having frequently 
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many cases particular books are re- 
ferred to as authority. Variants 
and abbreviated characters are given, 
as well as many erroneous forms 
pointed out. A very useful feature 
is the figures placed over a great 
majority of the characters, giving 
the number of the radical and the 
number of additional strokes. As 
the leading native dictionaries are 
arranged according to the 214 radi- 
cals, this is a great advantage often 
in assisting one to examine native 
The 
book is clearly printed and got up 
in good style, but we think it a pity 
there is such a discrepancy between 
the size of the Roman and the Chi- 
nese type. In this respect it com- 
pares at a great disadvantage with 


authorities when necessary. 


| Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary. ‘The 


Chinese type in the latter is admira- 
bly fitted for European book work, 


| and we think it is almost a necessity 
| that every printing office undertak- 


ing work of this kind, should be 
furnished with a font of Gamble’s 
small-pica type. Much room also is 


| needlessly lost on the left-hand mar- 


gin of the columns. Now that we 


| have begun to find fault we may as 


well allude to what has always been 
an eyesore to us in some dictionaries. 


| We mean substituting astroke | for 


We think 


the leading character. 


| every artifice that can facilitate the 


proved embarrassing in other works | examination of the work should be 
of kindred character. His plan is| adopted; but this only tends to con- 
first to put the definitions found in| fuse the reader, without a single 
Kang-he; and then the additional | resulting advantage that we can see. 
meanings given in the classics. Next | In former days when the cost of the 
we have a class of phrases he terms | production of Chinese type was’ an 
“ Mixed,” being both classical and | item of consequence, there might be 
colloquial. This is followed by purely | some apology for such a practice; 
colloquial terms. Buddhist, Taonist | but in these days of electrotypogra- 
and technical phraseology is indica- | phy we see no excuse for adding to 
ted as one or the other; and in| the burdens of the student, who 
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already it may be feels his task suffi- 
ciently onerous. After all, typogra- 
phical details are ,but of secondary 
importance ; and we are glad to bear 
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testimony to the comparative accu- 
racy and practical usefulness of what 
will be known as Litel’s Dictionary. 





An Essay on the proper Rendering of the words Elohim and Theos into the 


Chinese Language. 


By William J. Boone, D.D. Missionary Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S. to China. 


[Reprinted from the 


Chinese Repository, Vol. xvii, 1848.] | Shanghai: American Presbyterian 


Mission Press. MDCCCLXXVI. 


An Essay on the proper Rendering of the words Elohim and Theos into the 


Chinese Language. 
sion Press. 


MDCCCLXXVII. 

TnHese two homonymous pamphlets, 
though separated in date by a space 
of nearly thirty years, yet bear such 
a striking resemblance in substance 
as well as name, that we may practi- 
cally look at them as one. The 
tone of Christian courtesy running 
through both commend them to the 
attention of all earnest seekers after 
the truth ;—even though they may 
fail to produce intellectual convic- 
tion. It is well that Bishop Boone's 
essay should be placed within reach 
of all missionaries ; as it is to it espe- 
cially that we are indebted for that 
plausible misconception that has 
tinged the whole controversy on the 
terms for “ God’ and “spirit,” since 
the time of 
That we may not misrepresent the 


its first appearance. 
Bishop, we quote his own words :— 
“1. Elohim, in the Old Testament, 
is not a proper name of the true 
God, but is a generic term, applied 
to heathen Deities as well as to Je- 
hovah......3. It is necessary to use 
the generic term for God, in order 
to render correctly the First Com- 
mandment, and many other parts 
of Scripture which forbid poly- 
theism.” It will be observed that 
the Bishop takes for granted that 
Jehovah necessarily belongs to the 
same class as the heathen deities, a 
Position to which we entirely demur. 











By Inquirer. Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mis- 


We see nothing in common between 
the two, except the fact that both 
are objects of worship. If we must 
classify, then Jehovah forms one 
class by himself, whose very exis- 
tence forbids the possibility of a 
second; while heathen deities form 
another class entirely distinct. The 
distinction is as clear in philology 
as in theology. It is true, as the 
3ishop, remarks, that in the Old 
Testament, Hl: him covers both these 
classes, and is therefore the generic 
for both ; but this is a mere accident 
and not a necessity—of the lan- 
guage. We cannot now trace the 
history of this word, and must there- 
fore be content to accept it as a fact 
In his 
second count the Bishop says :—‘‘ In 
using the generic name for God, 
under the circumstances we are con- 
sidering, a translator follows the 
example of the inspired men, who 
wrote in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages.” We are not very sure who 
the inspired men alluded to were, 
who wrote in the Latin language; 
but we know that the evangelists 
and apostles found in their own ver- 
nacular, a phraseology made ready 
to their hands, so that no choice 
was left them. Inquirer thus ex- 
presses himself:—“ now by the 
prevalence of monotheism, Seor has 





in the Hebrew language. 
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come to mean God kat’ éox7)v.” p.23. | shews by a formidable array of 
Can Inquirer point to any period | excerpts from pagan writers, that 
in the history of the Greeks when | the belief in one Supreme God (ho 
monotheism was not held by a part | Theos)—not one of a class, but es- 


of the nation? We trow not. There | 


sentially different from the host of 


is strong reason to believe that Theos | divinities (theoi)—was by no means 


was the designation of the Divine | 


Being in the Greek language prior | 
to the prevalence of polytheism ; | 
and when that nation began to give | 
to their idol vanities, the glory due 
to the only living and true God, 
along with the worship they also 
usurped the name. Inquirer, speak- 
ing of Paul’s discourse to the Athe- | 
nians on Mars hill, says :—“ It was | 
not because Oco¢ had the meaning 
of God kar’ éoyiv, that it suited | 
the apostle to use it for this purpose. | 
It was because it was the word by | 
which they designated their false 
gods collectively and also individ- 
ually, that he used it to make 
known to them the only true object 
of worship, the one Divine Being 
that made the world, &.’’ We be- 
lieve it was just the reverse of this. 
In pointing to God as the Great 
Unity, we believe he was using lan- 
guage perfectly familiar to the as- 
sembly. His: function was not to 
correct the language of the nation, 
but to declare the character of that 
Being whose existence was acknow- 
ledged and spoken of by men of 
intelligence among them. As the 
mass of the people believed in the 
“thirty thousand theoi,’ so the 
philosophers and wise men held the 


belief of ho Theos; and so the two | 


terms bore the~relative values of 
“gods” and “God” in English. If 
it is necessary to sustain this posi- 
tion by evidence, it is sufficient to 
refer to Cudworth’s Intellectual Sys- 
tem, an authority frequently quoted 





in the Bishop’s essay. This author 


a rarity throughout the heathen 
world, centuries before the advent 
of the Saviour; so that it was not 
left for Christianity to raise the 
term from a degraded usage, to a 
purpose it had never before ser- 
ved,—as some have asserted. Our 
Saviour and His apostles had only 
to accept the language as it stood, 
and found it amply sufficient to set 
forth the fuller light that was then 
revealed. From among a host of 





| witnesses, we select the following. 


Thales—as quoted by Laertius— 
says:—‘‘God (6 8edc) is the oldest 
of all things, because he is unmade 
or unproduced, and the only thing 
that is so.” (Intel. Syst. vol i. p. 
373.) Onatus the Pythagorean is 
quoted by Stobzus to the following 
effect: —‘‘ It seemeth to me that there 
is not only one God (6 8ed¢) but 
that there is one the greatest and 
highest God, that governeth the 
whole world, &c. (l.c. p. 374.) Plato 
thus expresses himself:— ‘These 
two words [Zena and Dia] com- 
pounded together declare the nature 
of God (rov Yeov)........ so that God 
is rightly thus called, he being that 
by whom all things live, &.” (Lc. 
p. 425.) Aristotle says:—‘‘ What 
is there therefore that can be better 
than knowledge, but only God 
(6 @ed¢).” (Le. p. 429.) * Our space 


* We may here state that Bishop Boone 
also admits this fact, as in his quo- 
tation from Waterland:—“ The pagans, 
though they professed generally (as is 
well known to the learned) one only 
supreme God, &c.” p. 31. This was 
something very different from “ the 
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forbids our extending these quota- 
tions; suffice it, that these and nu- 
merous such declarations shew clear- 
ly that Theos was used for God kar’ 
éfoxy7)v before the Christian era; and 
when the “true light” came, it only 
remained to give to that word the 
full force of meaning it had never 
had before. The word was not di- 
verted from its original use. But 
had it been otherwise, the very na- 
ture of the subject is sufficient to 
teach us, that the true God and false 
gods belong to different categories. 
The true God forms a class by him- 
self “without compare,” as the Chi- 
nese have it; so that we have a word 
in Greek apparently belonging pro- 
perly to God alone, degraded to em- 
brace the whole class of heathen 
deities; but applied to no other use 
whatever. Is there then any word 
in Chinese that embraces both classes 
and nothing more? Both Bishop 
Boone and Inquirer admit at once 
that there is not; but contend that 
there is a generic for the one class, 
#H shin, which ought to be elevated 
to include the other also ;—a process 
we may remark in passing, for which 
we have no precedent, Inquirer’s 
suggestions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
says :—“‘it is readily admitted that 
shin jfif also means ‘soul, spirit, ani- 
mal spirits, intelligence,’ &c. &c. but 
that in addition, it is used to distine- 
tively designate a class of spiritual 
beings which are the fulse gods of 
this heathen people; and that hence 
it is in the Chinese language the 
generic word of ‘ god’ in the poly- 


theistic sense.’ Among a number 





chief god.” He was not merely assum. 
ed to be supreme over all the pagan 
deities, but over angels, men, and all 
creation; an attribute never ascribed to 
any of the gods of polytheiam. 
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of definitions which he gives of the 
word “god,” we may quote Webster 
as substantially the 
others :—“An object of worship, a 
being conceived of as possessing di- 
vine power, and to be propitiated 
by sacrifice, worship, &c.” We ven- 
ture to think this definition is faulty 
in some respects;—in one, which 
we may illustrate by reference to 
Roman Catholic countries. If “an 
object of worship” is to be con- 
sidered the definition of the generic 


embodying 


for “‘god,” then surely in Spain 
Treland 
the obvious generics for that term. 
How would it do, by elevating the 
word to replace the term 
“God” by it! Grant however that 
the above is a correct definition, 
how then stands the word shin in 
It is contended that 
we must have a word embracing all 
the objects of worship in China; 
but it is just here that the word 
shin fails; for it is not used techni- 
cally as a designation of the multi- 
tudinous objects of Buddhist wor- 
ship. True they are included under 
the name shin in a loose way of 
speaking; but the idea there is shin 


a 


sdato, and in saint, are 


sa int, 


relation to it. 


an 
As objects of 
worship, the line is clearly drawn 
between the shin and the fuh or 


” 


object of worship. 


poo-sd. Williams, in his Dictionary 
says :—“‘a Budha is considered by 
the Chinese to be radically distinct 


from shg jf} a god or spirit.” In 


| support of this we may quote the 


eH ily 5i8 $E Shin seen tung keen, 


a work in 23 volumes, giving an 
account of all—or nearly all—the 
worshipped shin in China. In this 
comprehensive cyclopedia, there is 
no enumeration or mention of any 
of the Buddhist objects of worship. 
































Are these to be ex-luded from the 
class of gods?—then it is evident, 
either the definition is at fault, or 
shin is not the generic word for 
the class.* Perhaps colloquial usage 


* Inquirer refers to this difficulty in a 
foot note on p. 24, but a mere reference 
to it does not remove it. The remarks 
quoted from Sir. T. Wade’s book, if they 
were of any force, would still be of no 
authority as a quotation; for they are 
not given as the views of Sir T. Wade, 
but the essence of conversations held 
on several occasions with three or four 
teachers, and published merely as an 
exercise in the spoken language. It 
avails nothing to say that these idols 
were originally from a foreign country. 
The fact remains, that they are a very 
numerous—perhaps the most numerous 
—class of objects worshipped by the 
natives of China; and still they are not 
included under the word s*in as an 
object of worship. Thus we find the 
term shin utterly breaks down in the 
very quality for which it is specially 
selected. Here are the words upon 
which Inguirer relies :—‘“ Fo is a shén 
worshipped by foreign nations, but, 
although a shén, he is not included in 
the number of our (Chinese) shén. Fo 
the shén and the hsien, (fairies,) are 
each independent of the other; Fo and 
the hsien are of equal rank with the 
shén.” This—although as we said above, 
it is not given as expressing Sir. T. 
Wade’s opinion, yet—is probably a tol- 
erably fair expression of the views of 
the Chinese generally on the subject. 
We have here examples of the two 
meanings of shin (acknowledged by 
Inquirer, pp. 1,6): ‘“ Fo is a shén [i. e. 
“spirit”, but, although a shén [spirit], 
he is not included in the number of our 
(Chinese) shén [i.e. “worshipped be- 
ings’’].” But Inquirer’s inference from 
these words is :—‘‘ From this statement 
it appears that the objects of worship 
in other countries and of other religions, 
are regarded as shin, and that therefore 
shin nih will comprehend all the false 
gods of China.” Again he says :—It is 
clear that shin includes all ‘gods’ from 
the other fact, that all Chinese writers 
when they write about the customs and 
manners of foreign nations, use shin in 
speaking of their objects of worship.” 
As to the first statement, we presume 
no one will deny that the word shin 


will cover all the false gods of China. | 


The complaint against it is, that it 
covers that and so much besides in its 
acceptation as “‘spirit;” but that it 
comprehends all the false gods in the 
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somewhere may include the Bud- 
dhist idols among the shin; but on 
the other hand we are told that at 
Ningpo, Pvo-sa is the generic term 
for all objects of worship. It is 


sense of “worshipped beings” is just 
what remains to be proved. As to the 
other statement, that “all Chinese 
writers” use shin in speaking of the 
objects of worship in foreign nations,— 
we must say it is contrary to our ex- 
perience. We distinctly remember hav- 


ing found AaB, fuh used on so many 
occasions, in uative geographical works 
for the objects of worship of non-Bud- 
dhistic nations in the west, as to impress 


us with the belief that, #4 fuh is used 
as the generic for “god ’ in such cases. 
As we write, the books are not within 
reach; and if they were, our limits 
prevent our making extensive quota- 
tions ; but they will be forthcoming if 
required. At present we will content 
ourselves by quoting from an article 
by Dr. Bretschneider in the China 


Review, extracted from the A Hu Ming 
she, “History of the Ming.” Our first 
reference is to the city of Tabriz, of 
which Marco Polo, in his customary 
manner, describes the rel gions followed 
there thus:—“ There are Armenians, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, Georgians, Per- 
sians, and finally the natives of the city 
themselves, who are worshippers of Ma- 
hommet” (Yule’s Marco Polo. 2nd ed. 
vol. i, p. 76.) The Chinese historian 
simply says :—“ te {k aGis sith ning 
fuh,” which the translator renders :— 
“The people show reverence to God ;” 


and adds this foot note :—“ te {ie 4h 


means properly: they show reverence 
to Buddha But it seems to me that 
the Chinese author does not speak of a 
Buddhist country. We shall see, that 
this phrase appears several times in the 
Ming shi, referring to countries of West- 
ern Asia.” (China Review, vol. v, Pp. 
171.) A little farther on we read re- 
garding the country of A-su,—“ aX ABR, 
RR wh king fuh wet shin,” which Dr. 
B. translates :—“‘ They show reverence 
to God and dread spirits.” (Ul. c. p. 179.) 
Again, of the island of Sha-ha-lu, it is 
said :—“‘ if ABR, haow fih;”’ which he 
renders also:—“ They show reverence 
to God.” (l.c. p.179.) Facts of this class 
are surely far from showing “that all 
Chinese writers, when they write about 
the customs and manners of forei 

nations, use shin in speaking of their 
objects of worship.” 
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plain we must lay aside the usage 
of local dialects, in rendering the 
Bible into the Chinese language. 
Inquirer candidly admits the fact 
of shin being used in widely differ- 
ent meanings, and that it is only in 
certain cases that it refers to gods or 
objects of worship. That these objects 
were shin or “spirits” simply before 
they were exalted to the status of 
“gods” is admitted. It becomes then 
an interesting enquiry how they be- 
came translated from the category of 
mere ‘‘spirits”’ into that of “gods.” 
Inquirer tells us:—‘ Some of this 
class of beings were originally men 
and women. After death they have 
become included among the number 
of the [worshipped ?] shin wif}. How 
did they become so included? There 
are two recognized authorities by 
which mortals may be constituted 
as belonging to the shin jf. One 
of them is Yuh-hwang Shang-ti —& & 
_E 5 the other is the emperor of 
China. It is a little obscure as 
to how the emperor above makes 
known his will.....It is better known 
how it is done by the emperor [of 
China]; when the claim of any 
deceased person to be recognized as 
a shin is brought before the emperor, 
he refers it to the Board of Cere- 
monies to report upon the matter. 
If the board reports favourably, the 
statement of the meritorious services, 
@0.....- are incorporated in a suitable 
memorial to the emperor; when he 
issues his mandate ‘Thus let it be,’ 
and the edict goes forth. This trans- 
action by which a deceased mortal 
is constituted one of the class called 
shin, is expressed in Chinese by fung 
shin 3 if.” The writer has here 
struck on a rich vein, which as he 
rightly says “ought to help us to 
arrive at the meaning of shin [as an 
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object of worship].” The words in 
brackets we believe to convey In- 
quirer’s meaning ; otherwise the sense 
is incomplete ; for we think he will 
agree with us, that before consecra- 
tion these objects are already shin 
in the sense of “spiritual beings,” 
and only become objects of worship 
or “gods,” after the emperor has 
issued his mandate. Now such be- 
ing the authority by which a wor- 
shipped shin is created, however we 
may blame the act in itself, we have 
obviously no right to object to the 
term used to designate such an act 
or such an object; and all remon- 
strance notwithstanding, that will 
remain—and rightly remain—the 
designation by which the creatures 
of the emperor’s authority—and 
caprice it may be—are known. We 
cannot deny the fact that they are 
shin; nor can we shew that by ap- 
propriating this designation, they 
are usurping any divine prerogative ; 
and cculd we succeed in getting the 
natives to abandon the nomencla- 
ture, our progress towards a correct 
theology would not be one whit 
advanced. According to Inquirer’s 
straight-forward explanation, the 
shin are creatures of the emperor's 
will. While accepting the shin as 
such then, we see no harm in trans- 
lating the word “god” in the 
heathen sense; and think it may be 
so used in some places to render 
that term, in the Bible. We would 
however suggest the question, whe- 
ther ji 4#§ Shin-fuk may not in 
other instances be the more ap- 
propriate term. This.is a Chinese ex- 
pression, and would have the advan- 
tage of covering nearly all the poly- 
theistic objects of worship in China.* 





* The term is also used colloquially,—see 
our present No. p. 163, supra. 
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Having arrived at the above concep- 
tion of shin, we may well ask, shall we 
apply this name to the Most High 
God over all, blessed for ever? In- 
quirer says :—‘‘ Jehovah in His con- 
descension to human weakness and 
folly, classes Himself in the category 
of beings that are worshipped; so 
that the same word shin must be ap- 
' plied to Him to shew that He is the 
true Shin.” This is a truly alarming 


sequitur; and if the explanation of | 


the status of shin above given be 
correct, it would imply that Jehovah 
is the true creature of the emperor's 
will, 
pretend that Inquirer had any such 
idea, but we think that 
logical deduction from his position. 
We beg to dissent entirely from 
the proposal; for as Jehovah will 
not give his glory to another, nor 
his praise to graven images, we 
are surely justified in saying, that 
neither is it consistent to apply to 
Him the designation rightly con- 
ferred on dumb idols. What is 
this then that is proposed to be 
done? We have not yet seen the 
claim put forward by any advocate 
of shin, that this term has ever been 
applied to God kar’ ééoyijv by the 
Chinese ; but the proposal is to raise 
the word shin to a kar’ éoyny 
sense. How is this to be done? 
We must bear in mind the different 
meanings of shin. As a “spirit” 
or spiritual being, God is a shin by 
his very nature; and in that sense, 
the word so applied, is not raised 
out of its ordinary acceptation. But 
if we apply Shin to Him as an 
“object of worship’—as we have 
seen already—we merely place God 
among the creatures of the emperor’s 
mandate; the effect of which is 
rather to lower the conception of 


is the 
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“God,” than to exalt the meaning 
of shin. Is it a wonder then, that 
when the natives get clear views 
of Christian theology, they become 
eager to remove the August Sover- 
eign of the universe from this de- 
graded class of objects? Have the 
Chinese then a name for the great 
God who is over all and above all ? 
They have, and that name is Shang- 
te, or the synonym Téén. To any 
one who has lived and moved among 
the Chinese for a length of time, no 
laboured argument is needed to 
prove this. He must have frequently 
been struck with the way in which 
they speak of and appeal to T*één or 
“‘ Heaven,” invoking Him in a way 
they do no idol or false god. As 
T'één is used orally, so is Shang-te in 
books and documents. As a Being, 
he is never classed by the Chinese 
with the shin as objects of worship. 
The line of division between the two 
classes is very clear. The shin are 
the creatures of the emperor; the 
emperor is the creature of Shang-te. 
Shang-te ts never represented by an 
image, nor is there any idea of form 
or figure connected with the name.* 


* Dr. Blodget tells us that “in the vicinity 
of Shén-cheu, he fell in with -a very 


large image of RKRLY Haou-t'een 
Shang-ti;” and that a friend of his “ had 
a similar experience, both with regard to 
& K z WT Haou-t'een Shang-ti and 
[=I K Js Fa Hwang-t‘een Shang-ti.” 
(p. 155, supra—note.) It is a pity that 
Dr. Blodget did not tell his readers that 
these images found in the Taouist tem- 
ples, are never identified with the Being 
he is speaking of as worshipped by the 
emperor. As an analogous case we may 
mention that Jesus is included among 
the Taonist deities in the Shin seen tung 
keen spoken of above, which gives an 
unintelligible jumble of a story, with 
just sufficient to shew unmistakably 
that it is our Blessed Lord that is thus 
degraded ; and this is accompanied by 
a wretched woodcut caricature. Shall 
we then abandon the sacred name of 
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In this sense Shang-te is truly a Shin, 
i.e. a “Spirit.” Apropos to this, 
we may quote Dr. Cudworth’s care- 
ful and thoughtful definition of the 
Deity froma Christian standpoint :— 
“God is a being absolutely perfect, 
unmade or self-originated, and neces- 
sarily existing ; that hath an infinite 
fecundity in him, and virtually con- 
tains all things; Lastly, who 
contains and upholds all things, and 
governs them after the best manner 
also, and that without any force or 
violence, they being all naturally 
subject to his authority, and readily 
obeying his law.”” (Intel. Syst. vol. 
i. p. 317.) Let any unprejudiced 
reader carefully investigate the at- 
tributes of Shang-te, as handed down 
by tradition, and embodied in the 
national literature, and say whether 
the above is not a very exact expres- 
sion of his character ; nor do we find 
anything attributed to him that is 


Jesus ip fif Yay-soo—that is above 
every name—because we find it thus 
abused? In the cases mentioned by 
Dr. Blodget, we see instances of inci- 
pient polytheism, analogous to what we 
find in other nations; from which we 
learn that it is not so much the form of 
the name as the different attributes that 
constitute the strange gods. As we 
find in Greece, the name of God the su- 
preme degenerating into the god Miner- 
va, the god Neptune, the god Bacchus, 
&c. all assuming at first the place of the 
One Supreme; so we find in China the 
Divine name A 3 Shang-te, degene- 
rating in its application from yw - 


Supreme, to such beings as a BE 
74 Yuh-hwang Shang-te, EZR = = ie 
Huen-t'een Shang-te and other Shang- 
tes ; and we even see the commencement 
of the apotheosis of deceased heroes, in 
the case of the warrior Ba Kwan Yu, 
deified under the designation & K i 
Héé-t'éen Shang-te, who is also 
known as nm 7a Woo-te, “the god of 
war.” Shall we be offended with the 
word, because this species of polytheism 
has not run to greater excess ? 
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unworthy of the Christian’s God. 
There is nothing degrading ; there 
are no immoral legends connected 
with the name; and attributes and 
functions are ascribed to him alone, 
which belong only to God. To him 
“no beginning is attributed ;—a Be- 
ing of moral rectitude, represented 
as rewarding the just and punishing 
the wicked; a Being of universal 
sovereignty and the source of pro- 
vidence.” “By Him kings rule 
and princes decree justice.’ How 
can we expect a generic for this 
lofty conception, when but one be- 
ing of the class is acknowledged ? 
In the absence of such a generic, let 
us beware of lowering the dignity of 
the high and holy One who inha- 
biteth eternity. Referring to the 
above definition of the Deity, Cud- 
worth remarks :—‘‘It is impossible, 
that any man in his wits should 
believe a multiplicity of gods, ac- 
cording to that idea of God before 
declared, that is, a multiplicity of 
supreme, omnipotent, or infinitely 
powerful beings; it is certain, that 
the pagan polytheism, and multi- 
plicity of gods, must be understood 
according to some other notion of 
the word gods, or some equivocation 
in the use of it.” (l.c. p. 321.) The 
same learned writer says :—‘‘ All the 
multiplicity of pagan gods, which 
make so great a show and noise, 
was really either nothing but seve- 
ral names and notions of one supreme 
Deity, according to its different 
manifestations, gifts and effects in 
the world, personated; &c.”” What 
a parallelism of ideas do we find to 
this in the Chinese phrase _[| #% BJ 
KReRKZL MHA HB 
Z L BH Shang te tseth teen yay 
Tseti teen che shin tirh yen che tsih 


wet che Shang te, (Bishop Boone’s 
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Essay, p. 24.) which may be render- 
ed :—‘‘ Shang-te (God) is equivalent 
to 7een (Heaven—‘ Deity’); when 
we speak of the spiritual manifesta- 
tions of the Deity (FE T*een—‘ Hea- 
ven’) in the aggregate, we say 
Shanj-te.” The same thought is neat- 
ly expressed in the proverb :—¥- ff 
BS th AB FL — th Ts’een shin wan 
shin too she yih shin.* “The thou- 
sands and ten thousands of spiritual 
agencies, are all but one spiritual 
energy.” Inquirer has done good 
service to the cause of the contro- 
versy, by the collection of four 


* Scarborough’s Collection of Chinese Pro- 
verbs, p. 401. 


The Chinese Term for God. 


Printed by De Souza & Co. 1877. 
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| hundred and eighty-five quotations 
from the native literature appended 
to his essay; for which he deserves 
the thanks of all interested in the 
question. We hope they may be 
carefully studied. The mistrans- 
lation of Chinese quotations in Dr. 
Boone’s Hssay may be pardoned, in 
view of the early period at which it 
was written; but it is difficult to 
understand how any one at the pre- 
sent day, considering the essay of 
sufficient importance to reprint, 
should be satisfied to reproduce it 
verbatim, without correction, and 
without note or comment, to shew 
how unfortunately the Bishop mis- 
| understood the texts he was quoting. 
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to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Hongkong: 


Ir His Grace the Primate of Eng-! himself as he has. When he says:— 
land has been so fortunate hitherto, | ‘‘I am on the side of Christianity as 
as to escape contact with our local | against heathenism;” does he really 


controversy on the “term” for “‘God,” 
it appears that he is now doomed 
no longer to enjoy that immunity. 
Bishop Burdon feels he has some 
information to communicate to his 
chief, and has published it in this 
little brochure, which has just come 
to hand. The drift of the letter 
is to set forth the relative claims 
of the three terms proposed to be 
employed in Chinese for GOD, 
god, and gods, 7. e., Shang-ti, Shin, 
and Tien-chu. His statement as re- 
gards Shin is very fair and impar- 
tial. His advocacy of Tien-chu is 
admissible, though he does not state 
the objections to the term so strong- 
ly as they might be put. But in 
laying down the principle that 
should guide us in accepting or re- 
jecting Shang-ti, we are sorry to 
think that he should have expressed 


| intend His Grace to understand 
that the majority of his brethren in 
China are advocating or teaching 
heathenism? Wecan scarcely think 
he intends that, and yet his words 
imply it. There is very little in his 
argument, but what has been said 
over and over again; but it may 
probably be new to His Grace the 
Archbishop, and we have every con- 
fidence that his Lordship will master 
the position. There are a few errors 
in detail, which we feel confident are 
unintentional. e.g. ‘I cannot but 
regard it as a weighty considera- 
tion, that until Protestant Mission- 
aries came to China, no class of 
Believers in the true God who came 
to this country from the West, either 
as Missionaries or as Settlers, ever 
used Shang-ti for the true God, ex- 
cept the Jesuits.” This is scarcely 
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fair pleading. It is well known that 
the Jesuits did not stand alone on 
the “term” question; although they 
formed the majority. Strife be- 
tween the several orders was at that 
time very active in Europe, and the 
feeling against the Jesuits was strong 
and general. ‘That being the case, 
some of those who had used Tien 
and Shangti in China joined the 
current when they got to Rome, in 
condemning their brethren of the 
Jesuit order; so that when the papal 
decree for the use of Tien-chu was 
given in 1715 it was more a question 
of party contention, than a decision 
according to the merits of the case. 
From that time the pope’s term 
has been used generally by all the 
orders; but as Protestant mission- 
aries are not bound by papal bulls, 
there is no reason why we should 
abandon the native term and adopt 
one of at least questionable propriety. 
Again Bishop Burdon says:—‘“Bi- 
shop Smith seems to have been the 
first to suggest the Roman Catholic 
term, as the best way out of the dif- 
ficulty, in a letter to Dr. Miller, 
&ec.” Without imputing—or be- 
lieving that there is—any intention 
on the part of Bishop Burdon to 
mislead, we certainly think such is 
In 
December, 1850, soon after his ar- 
rival in China, Bishop Smith had 
an interview with the governor of 
Fuhkeen at Fuhchow, on which oc- 


the tendency of this paragraph. 


casion the question of terms was 


introduced; and His Excellency 


suggested the term J ji T*een-shin 
With a view to effect 
a compromise, the Bishop wrote to 
Mr. Miller of the Bible Society on 
February 25th, 1851, proposing the 
adoption of this same T"een-shin. 
His second argument in favour of 


as suitable. 
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this term was that it was synony- 
mous with Teen-choo; implying that 
those who preferred T"cen-choo need 
not object to T*een-shin. His reason- 
ing here was based on a singular 
misreading of a passage in the Kang- 
he dictionary, where he took + 
T*een choo for a name; the fact being 
that T“cen in this place signifies the 
“Deity,” and choo is a verb active. 
Bishop Smith’s proposal was T*cen- 
shin; but he would have accepted 
T’een-choo, if by that means a com- 
promise might be effected. Failing 
to effect the compromise by this 
means, he declared himself decided- 
ly and strongly in favour of the use 
of Shang-te for “God,” which term 
he used to the end. His remarks 
on this subject are well worth read- 
ing, being published in a tract 
entitled;—The National Religion of 
China, as illustrative of the proper 
word for translating ‘‘God”’ into the 


Chinese Language. Being an extract 


from the Bishop of Victoria’s Charge 


to the Anglican Clergy, delivered at 
Shanghae, China, on October 20th, 
1853. We cannot well understand 
theBishop’s object in introducing the 
case of the church at Foochow, as it 
certainly says nothing in favour of 
his argument. He remarks :—“ The 
converts of China, as a rule, follow 
their Foreign Teachers in the term 
or terms used ;”’ and in order to ex- 
plain the case of the Foochow con- 
verts where it was strikingly the 
reverse, he adds :—“ I have always 
understood, and was indeed inform- 
ed on the occasion of my late visit 
to Foochow, that the change was 
mainly the doing of a Foreign Mis- 
sionary, who really did not belong 
to Foochow and was simply there 
on a visit. He was a man most 
highly and deservedly respected for 
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his earnest piety and self-denying | Christ and him crucified ; and doubt- 
labours. His influence told power- | less his effectual fervent prayers 
fully on the native converts in this | availed much—perhaps more even 
one matter of the terms; but his| than his unremitting self-denying 
Christian character however excel-| labours. But he was also a man of 
lent, proved nothing about the sui- | a fine mind and a cultured intellect. 
tability or otherwise of Shangti as | He was very familar with the ori- 
aterm for God. The change inthe | ginal language of the New Testa- 
usage of the Missions that he (if I | ment, having been a Greek tutor in 
am informed rightly) inaugurated | his native land, and could well 
simply showed, that he himself was | appreciate the force of the words of 
very strong in his belief that Shang- | Scripture. He had a peculiar faci- 
ti ought to be taken as the term for | lity in picking up dialects, and a fair 
God, and that he was a man capable | knowledge of the Chinese written 
of exerting a powerful influence on | language, and was not likely to be 
others.” Do our readers need to be | mistaken as to the force of the 
informed that the man here referred | term he was using for God. Can it 
to was the late lamented Rev. W.C.| be believed that such:a man was 
Burns, of world-wide renown for | teaching heathenism because he used 
his sanctity of character and purity | Shang-te? We sincerely hope Bis- 
and simplicity of life. He made the | hop Burdon will come to look more 
Word of God his daily bread, and | favourably on the action of his 
his single aim was to make known | brethren in China. 





The Chinese Term for God.—Statement and Reply. Hongkong: Printed at the 
‘* Daily Press’’ office, Wyndham Street. 1876. 

The Chinese Term for God.—A Letter to the Protestant Missionaries of China, 
by J. S. Burdon, Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong. Printed by De Souza 
& Co. 1877. 

Protest of the Missionaries of the Rhenish, Basel and Berlin Missionary 
Societies. 1877. 

THESE are three contributions to the | in China, of which it is sufficient 


controversy on the term for “‘ God” | to put the titles on record. 





Inaugural Lecture, on the Constituting of a Chinese Chair in the University 
of Oxford; delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, October 27, 1876. By 
Rev. James Legge, M. A. Oxford, LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of the Chi- 
nese Language and Literature. Oxford and London: James Parker ‘and 
Co. London: Triibner and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill. 1876. 

WE notice this pamphlet with plea- | been sufficient to induce suspicions 

sure,—as much for what it indicates | as to the judgment of the proposer. 

as for what it contains. The con- | At the beginning of the century, 
stitution of a Chinese Chair in one| almost the only Englishman who 
of the oldest and most honoured | had any knowledge of the language 
universities of Great Britain, is an | was Sir George Staunton; while with 
auspicious event, and augurs well | some it was a matter of doubt, whe- 
for the progress of oriental studies. | ther such an attainment was within 
The bare suggestion of such a possi-| the compass of a European. Now 


bility fifty years ago, would have! however that we can point to the 
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Chinese professorship as a fait uc- 
compli, we feel that the univer- 
sity is to be congratulated on the 
event. The stake that England has 
in China is too great to be longer 
ignored. Ifthe missionary cause is 
not sufficient to justify the step, 
there is now the diplomatic and con- 
sular corps, the mercantile body, and 
the customs staff, to none of whom 
is some knowledge of the language 
a matter of indifference. The in- 
cumbent of the Chair is known to 
most of our readers, if not personally, 
at least by reputation; and we be- 
lieve they will agree with us, that 
while it is a public benefit to place 
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facilities in the way of Dr. Legge 
for the completion of his important 
work on the Chinese classics, it is 
the university that is honoured 
by the appointment. The first 
part of the lecture is historical, 
detailing the progress of Chinese 
studies in Europe ; which is followed 
by reasons justifying the constitu- 
tion of such a Chair in the university. 
Very little is said on the nature of 
the language, and the hope held out 
of its acquirement by European stu- 
dents is stated with great modera- 
tion. We trust this may be but the 
first of a long series of lectures by 
the same learned professor. 





The Influence of Christianity on Human Institutions and Occupations. A 
Sermon preached at thé Siaty-seventh Aunual Meeting of the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
1876. By William M. Taylor, D.D. of New York. 
Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 1876. 


Tuis is a thoughtful and eloquent | 
. . | 
sermon, valuable for its suggestions | 


and instructive in its statements. As 
its title indicates, it discusses “ the 
indirect effects of the Gospel on the 
relationships and pursuits of men,”’ 
rather than the primary and most 
important blessings which it brings 
to those who accept it. In times 
when not a few suppose that science 
and commerce and all that we mean 
by civilization, are going to do more, 
than the Gospel, to uplift and 
benefit barbarous peoples, it is ob- 
viously fitting that attention should 
be called to what Christianity has 
done for the “ Institutions and Occu- 
pations of mankind,” and therefrom 
to infer what it would do as a civi- 
lizing power in those lands into 
which it is being sent. This the 
preacher has attempted to do, in a 
brief but suggestive way, tracing the 
influence of Christianity on man’s 
social condition and civil liberty, 





Hartford, October 8, 
Boston: Printed by 


and on literature, science and com- 


merce. ‘Christianity is the only 


'thing that has given purity and 
| loveliness to the household. Indeed 


in its true ideal, the family may be 


| said to have been virtually the crea- 


tion of Christianity.” We have only 
to remember the condition of domes- 
tic life in the best days of Greece or 
Rome, or even to look abroad on the 
households of the Chinese now, to 
realize how true this is. It is the 
Christian idea of purity which has 
made the peace and grace and charm 
of the life of the best homes in 
all the earth. And it is this alone 
that can conserve it. Human pas- 
sions do not wear out with civiliza- 
tion. Argumentis nomatch for them. 
They can be successfully opposed 
only by a rival spring of feeling 
which shall overpower and destroy 
them, and at the same time purify 
and sweeten all the life. Purity is 
one of those things which Christian 
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ideas and influences produced, and 
they alone can save it. Christianity 
too has been the great promoter of 
“kindness between man and man.” 
When to personal purity of deed 
and even thought, Christ adds the 
command and gives the power to 
love one’s neighbour as one’s self, 
and to be kind even to one’s enemy, 
the ideal is reached. Civil liberty 
is shown to have been secured by 
Christian men and religious refor- 
mations ; and to be greatest in those 
lands in which the Gospel is most 
widely known, believed and obeyed. 
The great literatures of the world 
may be said to have been created by 
the Bible; the very languages of 
Germany, France and England were 
moulded by it; while the greatest 
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themes of the greatest writers in 
those languages are more or less 
directly connected with religious 
thought and life. The sermon also 
deals with science and commerce as 
affected by Christianity and closes 
with a very stirring appeal. We 
think it is calculated to increase the 
numbers of those who sympathize 
with Christian missions, as well as 
to stimulate the hearts of those who 
are already engaged in carrying on 
the work. We fully believe also 
that Christianity could be so lived, 
and so applied to society, that in two 
generations, legislators and states- 
men would begin their careers by a 
study of the teachings and the life 
of Christ. 

J.T. 





Report of the Missionary Physician Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Tus is a report of the missionary 
hospital connected with the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church at Woochang, 
and conducted by A. C. Bunn, M.D. 
—for the year ending June 30, 
1876. It is a model of brevity, but 
tells of nota little work accom- 


and foreigners, Dr. Bunn has reason 
to feel encouraged, and we cordially 
sympathize with him in his Good 
Samaritan labours. He remarks :— 
“A short daily service is held in 
the new hospital. At the Fu Kai 
chapel, with which our street dis- 


plished,—4,548 native patients hav- | pensary is connected, preaching, for 
ing attended the dispensary, and 31 | the benefit of the patients in waiting, 
cases, numbering nearly as many | as well as of all others who can be 
different diseases, having been treat- | attracted thither, is regularly kept 
ed in the hospital. Five-sixths of | up by the Reverend Clergy of the 
these have been attended to during | Mission and the native assistant 

six months, the physician having | Two advanced pupils of the Bishop 
been absent for two months, and| Boone school for boys have begun 
prostrated by sickness for other four. | the study of medicine under my 
From the testimony of both natives ' direction.” 





BH FE Be BE Shing shoo lun led. “ Introduction to the Study of the Bible.” 


By Rev. W. Aitchison. Peking, 1870. 


33 *k % % HF it FR Ko lin to how shoo choo shih. “Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians.” By Rey. 8. Dodd. Shanghae, 1876. 


ALTHOUGH—as the date shows—the | sent to us for notice, and has not 
first of the above tracts is not a /| been noticed before in our pages, we 
recent publication, yet as it has been | gladly draw attention to it. The 
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subject is one to which our sympa- 
thies are peculiarly susceptible ; and 
it is with feelings somewhat akin 
to gratitude that we welcome this 
memento of one who was endeared 
to all whose privilege it was to make 
his acquaintance—a privilege in 
which it is our happiness to share. 
There is something touching in the 
brief memoir of Mr. Aitchison, which 
is prefixed by Dr. Blodget. From this 
we learn that the present treatise,and 
another entitled 32 & hi FB Shing shoo 
te le, or “Bible Geography,” were the 
only two MS. he left behind him. 
We do not know whether the latter 
has been published or not. The 
present tract is divided into five 
sections, 7.e. Preliminary statement, 
The Bible is God’s revelation, Li- 
terary History of the Bible, The 
Bible doctrine is great, and its ap- 


plication extensive, and The way to 


read the Bible. 


This is not a mere 
translation, but bears traces of the 
author’s devout feeling and preci- 
sion of thought ; the ample allusions 
to the customs and literature in- 
dicating a diligent use of the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed during his limit- 
ed career in the mission field. We 
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think Dr. Blodget has done well to 
put the little work into circulation. 

We continue to note the progress 
of Mr. Dodd’s commentary, and are 
glad to find he keeps moving in the 
matter. We have just received the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
with prolegomena prefixed, giving 
some account of the city of Corinth, 
Paul’s visits, and the foundation of 
the Christian church there. The 
occasions of Paul’s two epistles to 
the Corinthian church, and some 
other particulars are given. We are 
not informed however why Mr. Dodd 
has commenced with the second 
epistle, the first not having yet ap- 
peared ; but there is doubtless some 
good reason for it. Nor is it plain 
to us in what order he is taking up 
the several books. We thank him 
nevertheless in the name of the na- 
tive Christians for the work he is 
carrying on, and wish him God- 
speed init. In noticing the Epistles 
of John and Jude in our last vol- 
ume, p. 469, we omitted—by an 
oversight—to state that the com- 
mentary on Jude was by the Rev. 
D. D. Green of the same mission, 
having been left in MS. at his death. 





#8 ia X Shing yat to mun. 


Hutchinson, Hongkong, 1877. 
TuHIs is in the Canton dialect, which 
puts it beyond the range of criticism 
for all who are not skilled in, the 
vernacular of that province. As we 
are told there is a call for colloquial 
books in Hongkong, we think it 
very commendable in those who like 
Mr. Hutchinson, set themselves to 
supply this want. This is a trans- 


“Sabbath Liturgy.” 





By Rev. A. B. 


lation of the Collects, Epistles and 
Gospels for the Sundays and Saints’ 
days throughout the year. It is 
apparently supplementary to Mr. 
Piper’s 32 @ Wis A Shing oot to 
mun; or “Church Ritual,” the two 
combined forming the greater part 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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